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fllhtr fjmi&ent. 


Dr. H. W. Richards was born 57 years ago, though it 
seems difficult to realise the fact, because of his unfailing 
alertness. Not over robust in physique, he possesses a keen 
mental activity, which is displayed in everything with which 
he has to do, and in no position more so than as President of 
the R.A.M. Club these two years. The boast that organists 
are the salt of the earth, musically, receives support from the 
circumstance that Dr. Richards is pre-eminently an organist, 
and has been one all his life. He was only thirteen when he 
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became deputy organist at All Saints’, Notting Hill, while 
four years later he gained the A.R.C.O. diploma, followed two 
years after by the F.R.C.O. In 1880 he was appointed to St. 
John’s, Kilburn, where he stayed for six years. He was also 
organist to Mr. Baillie Hamilton, the inventor of the Vocalion, 
now in South Kensington Museum, and played that instru¬ 
ment before Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. From 1881 
to 1883 he acted as organist to the Kilburn Church Choirs 
Association, and later in a similar capacity to t&b Paddington 
Choral Society. Dr. Richards’ most important post of this 
kind was at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, to which he was 
appointed in 1886, and from which he only retired recently. 
He has given numerous recitals, not only at his own church, 
but elsewhere throughout the country, besides opening two 
organs for the Academy, the new Willis at denterden Street, 
and the present Norman & Reard at Marylebone Road. 
When it is added that Dr. Richards is a professor of his 
instrument at the R.A.M. and is also a Vice-President of the 
R.C.O., for which he is an examiner, it is evident that he is, 
as said above, pre-eminently an organist. 

But he is much more than that. He has been a member 
of the Committee of Management of the R.A.M. for many 
years, took an active part in the preparations for the Cen¬ 
tenary Celebrations, and served on nearly all of the various 
Committees in connection therewith ; he is a member of, and 
examiner for, the Associated Board; he has been the repre¬ 
sentative of Music on the Teachers’ Registration Council 
since its foundation is 1912; he was examiner for musical 
degrees at Durham University from 1919 to 1921 ; he is 
Hon. Treasurer of the Music Teachers’ Association; and 
also a Director of The Music Teacher; and he was sometime 
external examiner to the Goldsmiths’ Institute. 

It was in 1903 that our President took his degree of 
Mus. Doc. at Durham University, on which occasion his 
friends at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, gave him his 
robes. At a later period, they also presented him with 
splendid gifts, to mark the attainment of his twenty-five 
years’ service at the church, and, further, as a mark of 
esteem on his silver wedding. The Committee of Manage¬ 
ment of the Royal Academy of Music gave him a silver 
salver in connection with the same auspicious event. Dr. 
Richards has published books on Church Choir Training, 
on Organ Accompaniment, besides many lectures, and some 
small vocal and instrumental pieces. His work in the service 
of the Academy has been recognised by the distinction of 
Hon. R.A.M. For all his unassuming personality, he is 
decidedly a man with a knack of getting things done. 
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The great event, so long anticipated, has come—and 
passed! For many months the minds of those connected 
with the Royal Academy of Music had been filled to over¬ 
flowing with the anxiety attendant on making adequate pre¬ 
paration for a Celebration spread over a whole fortnight, 
while that “ blessed word ” Centenary was on everybody’s 
lips and in everybody’s hearts. It is true that the present 
generation of students, with the light-heartedness proper to 
their youth, betrayed few signs of abnormality beyond a 
slightly increased air of jauntiness amongst the boys, and 
an extra tendency to hectic conversation amongst the girls. 
They knew—that is, they felt perfectly sure, bless their 
hearts!—that everything would be all right in the long run, 
so, why worry? And, indeed, when one thinks about it,' 
perhaps that is the reason why the Old Country keeps peren¬ 
nially young in spirit: it knows that it will be in at the finish, 
and so, does not worry! 

But with their more responsible elders, it was different. 
As time went on, and the month of July brought acute reali¬ 
zation of the magnitude of the task that lay before them, 
their quondam aspect of pre-occupation yielded to worried 
and haggard looks, which made one think that, compared with 
them, Atlas bore but a trifling burden upon his shoulders. 
For the more the work developed, the vaster seemed the 
ground to be covered, and the more crowded with multi¬ 
farious detail did it appear. Apart from the enormous 
amount of clerical labour, it was no light undertaking to 
illustrate in the short space of a fortnight the numerous 
activities displayed by the Academy since its foundation, and 
to bring home to all truly interested in music the sense of 
what its work—spread over a hundred years—really signified 
to the Art in this country. 

As the Celebration moved in orderly sequence to its ap¬ 
pointed close, anxiety and worry vanished like mists before 
the strengthening sun, and faces erstwhile oppressed with 
care became irradiated with the happy smiles born of the 
knowledge of successful accomplishment. And what a suc¬ 
cess it was, not only in illustrating the glory of the past and 
the brilliance of the present, but, most of all, in evoking a 
remarkable demonstration of the affection cherished by the 
children of the Academy for their venerated parent. In the 
English way, they may not be prone to talk about their 
deeper feelings, but, when need be, they rise to the occasion, 
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and show in practical fashion what is implanted in their 
hearts. Many of them were proud to be able to place their 
services at the disposal of their Alma Mater; others, far 
more numerous, were equally happy in showing their loyalty 
by crowding the various functions. A fortnight’s Celebra¬ 
tions ? Why, had it been possible, a month’s celebrations 
would not have exhausted the demand for tickets, or satisfied 
the eager desire to be associated, in however slight a way, 
with such a notable event as the Centenary.T*From one point 
of view, this manifestation of affection was an outstanding 
feature. 

From another, interest lay in the scheme of music which 
suggested—it could do no more in the time at disposal—how 
far reaching and important has been the influence of the 
Royal Academy of Music on its day and generation, and 
how forceful in its creative and interpretative power it is 
to-day. To particularise is unnecessary, for the programmes, 
which are reproduced in these pages, attest the vigour—still 
youthful despite a century-old life—of the Academy. 

Then there was the Social Side, as displayed in the 
Reception at Queen’s Hall, when Mr. Parker’s Pageant, 
presented in so vivid and picturesque fashion, the contrast 
between the promise of 1822 and the fruition of 1922, con¬ 
trast which nevertheless is in perfect harmony. A happy 
feature of the evening was the address presented by the 
Royal College of Music, a compliment which was repeated 
at the Prize-giving by the Guildhall School of Music. The 
Celebrations culminated according to British custom with a 
Banquet, at which many distinguished people, Academicians 
and others, foregathered. 

In leaving to the last, mention of the Thanksgiving Ser¬ 
vice in St. Paul’s Cathedral, we do so deliberately. Who, 
that formed part of that vast assemblage beneath the roof of 
the Metropolitan Cathedral, can ever forget that magnificent 
outpouring of beautiful music which seemed to ascend to the 
very Throne of Heaven, lifting us all to a higher plane, there 
to breathe the pure air of devout gratitude? As lovers of 
music, we may unreservedly recognise what the Art owes 
to the Royal Academy of Music; but it is as her children 
nourished in her kindly bosom, that we are, all of us, thankful 
to have been spared to take part in celebrating her Hundredth 
Birthday. 
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tloiial Ata&mj of Mmtt flhnfsnarg 
©derations. 


LECTURE on July 10th, 

By Mr. Tobias Matthay^ Some Royal Academy Pianoforte 
„ ■ , , PROGRAMME 

Sterndale-Bennett (R.A.M.,1826-1836) p nn , R . 

Miss Betty Humby (Student) Rondo Placevol « 
Alexander C. Mackenzie (R.A.M., 1862-1864) 

i\/r - -r\ Selection from " Four Pieces * ’ On rr 

TnW tvtpt, Mlss Desiree MacEwan (Student) ’ P ' 

Tobias Matthay (R.A.M., 1872-1880)... On Surrey Hills,” Op 33 

Miss Desiree MacEwan y P 

J. B. McEwen (R.A.M., 1893-1895) ... No. 2 from Three Preludes and 

B T D , m A r iSSHlLDA DEDERICH 

B. J. Dale (R.A.M., 1900-1905) i, 4 _ . 

Arnold P ip f" AR ™ UR ALE ™ r (^Student)^ 

., mo-l^Oe^Apple BMssom ” & “ A v °dka Shop ” 
Children’s Music ■ Arthur Alexander 

Felix Swinstead (R.A.M., 1898-1903) Four Idylls. Selection from 
Cuthbert Nunn (R.A.M., 1884-1893) 

Tobias Matthay (RAM 1872-1880) "tlecbon^omFive Cameos 
Miss Desiree MacEwan cameos 

York Bowen (R.A.M., 1898-1904) 

Mr. York Bowen "(Ex-Student) - Second Suit « 

Paul Corder (R.A.M., 1895-1904) m i r 

Sydney Rosenbloom (R.A.M., 1904-1910) N °'.!. ^ ^fromThree 

Leo Livens (R.A.M., 1912-1920) ... Selection from ” 

Mr. Adolph Hallis (Ex-Student) " H ° bby H ° rSe 
Dorothy Howell (R.A.M 1914-1Q17V c , r 

Miss Dorothy Howell (ItsTden™™ ^ St “ dieS 
Hilda Dederich (R.A.M,, 1914-1919) ‘’Moonlight through the Cedar 

Miss Hilda Dederk^JJ^^ ^’’ 

v™ l^ri^m^ ssssr (Bach) 

( Ex-Students) 


CONCERT on July 10th. 

The programme selected from the Chamber Works of John B 
McEwen (R.A.M., 1893-1895). J 
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PROGRAMME 

“Biscay” String Quartet ... ...The Spencer Dyke Quartet 


1 . 

Le 

Phare 

2 . 

Les Dunes 

3. 

La 

Racleuse 


Three Preludes (after Keats), for Pianoforte Miss Hilda Dederich 

1 . “ A white Naiad in a rippling stream ” 

2. “A rapt Seraph in a moonlight beam ” 

3. “ The dew by fairy feet swept from jjie green 

r , r . , - t^' r * f Mr. Lionel Tertis 

Sonata in F, for Viola and Pianotorte ... j Miss Dorothy Howell 

“Threnody ” String Quartet ... ...The Spencer Dyke Quartet 
“The Flowers of the Forest are a’wede away ” 

(a) “ Breath o’ June ” ! for Viola and j Mr. Lionel Tertis 

(b) “The Lone Shore ” ) Pianoforte ( Miss Dorothy Howell 

“ Vignettes ” from “ La Cote d’Argent,” for Pianoforte 

Miss Hilda Dederich 

1 . Petite Cherie 

2. Les Hirondelles 

3. Pantalon Rouge 

4. Le Crepuscule 

5. “LaRosiere”—The Motor-Boat 

“The Jocund Dance.” Trivial Tunes for String Quartet 

The Spencer Dyke Quartet 

1 . Tempo di Fox-Trot 

2. Tempo di Valse 

3. Tempo di Tango 

4. Finale 

(First Performance.) 


CHAMBER CONCERT on July 11th, 
PROGRAMME. 

A little Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte. ... J. B. McEwen 

(R.A.M., 1893-1895) 

Allegro grazioso—Poco adagio—Molto vivace. 

Miss Elsie Owen and Miss Lilias Mackinnon. 


Song-Cycle 

‘ ‘ A Day in my Garden 

(a) ‘ ‘ Morning ’ ’ 

(b) “ Noon ” 

(c) “Twilight” 

(d) “ Night ” 

Miss Gladys Rolfe 

... Arthur Sandford 
(R.A.M., 1913-1919) 

Pianoforte Solo ... 

Sonata, Op. 30 

Miss Lilias Mackinnon 

Scriabin 

Aria . 

“The Monk’s Narrative” 
(From “ Boris Godounow ”) 
Mr. Powell Edwards. 

Moussorgsky 

Violin Soli 

...Three Slavonic Dances... 

(a) E minor 

(b) G minor 

(c) G major 

Miss Elsie Owen 

... Dvorak-Kreisler 
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Songs at the Pianoforte ... Three “ Just So ” Stories ...Edward German 

(a) “ The First Friend ” (R.A.M., 1880-1885) 

(b) “I keep six honest serving men ” 

(c) “The Camel's Hump.” 

Miss Gladys Rolfe. 


Pianoforte Soli ... 


Songs ... 


Four Preludes.Paul Corder 

(a) A major (R.A.M., 1895-1904) 

(b) B flat major 

(c) C major 

(d) E flat major 
Miss Lilias Mackinnon 

. Alma Goatley 

{a) “Life” (R.A.M., 1906-1912) 

(b) “ The White Birch ” 

(c) “Now that April’s here” 

Mr. Powell Edwards 


At the Pianoforte : Miss Marjorie Hermon, Miss Alma Goatley 
and Mr. Vivian Langrish 


CHAMBER CONCERT on July nth. 
PROGRAMME 

Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte... .. Rebecca Clarke 

(/ mpetuoso — Vivace — Adagio, leading to Allegro) (R.A.M , 1903 - 1905 ) 

“ Poete, prends ton luth; le vin .de la jeunesse 
Fermente cette nuit dans les veines de Dieu.” 

Alfred de Musset , “ La Nuit de Mai." 

Miss May Mukle and Mr. Rae Robertson 


Songs: 

(a) La Lettre (Poeme du Silence)... ... ... ... ... Moret 

(b) Rossignols, moucherons, tout se tait... ... Rimsky-Korsakov 

(c) L’lntruse. Fevrier 

Miss Carmen Hill 


Songs: 

(a) “ The Sorrow of Mydath ” \ .. Dorothy Hogben 

{b) “ An old song resung ” ) (R.A.M., 1919 - 1922 ) 

Mr. Roy Henderson 
(Violin Obbligato, Miss Leonora Szeminanyi) 

(Accompanied by the Composer) 


Violoncello Solos—Concertino in E minor ... ... Ariosti_Elkus 

(Andante Esfiressivo — Allemanda—Andantino — Giga.) ( 1666 - 1740 ) 

Miss May Mukle (Edited by May Mukle) 
(First Performance in England.) 

Songs: 

(а) " Truth ”. Victor Booth (R.A.M., 1903 - 1907 ) 

(б) “ I heard a Piper piping ” Arnold Bax (R.A.M., I 9 OO-I 9 O 5 ) 

(c) “ The Heart’s Fancies ” Goring Thomas (R.A.M., 1877 - 1880 ) 

Miss Carmen Hill 

Pianoforte Solos ... ... ... Morfydd Owen (R.A.M., 1912 - 1016 ) 

(a) Prelude in E minor 

(b) “ Glantaf ” ■) „ ,, f 

(c) “ Nant-y-ffrith ”[ From Four Welsh Impressions ” 

(d) Humoresque, “ Little Eric ” 

Mr. Rae Robertson 
(First performance) 


Son £.“The Erl King’’. Schubert 

Mr. Roy Henderson 


At the Pianoforte Miss Anne Mukle and Mr. George Dodds 
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CHAMBER CONCERT, on July 12th. 

' PROGRAMME. 

Duets. Purcell (1658-1695) 

(a) “ Let us wander ” 

(b) “ My dearest, my fairest ” 

(c) “ Sound the trumpet ” 

Misses Flora Mann and Lillian Berger. 

Sonata (No. 4, in G minor, Op. 24) Violin and Pianoforte Ethel Barns 

(R.A.M. 1887-1894) 

Allegretto ma molto agitato, Elegie — Larghetto, Allegro energico. 

Misses Ethel Barns and Marguerite Elzy (Mrs. Herbert Withers). 
Songs: 

* (a) “ Come again” ... John Dowland (1st Book of Ayres, 1597) 

(b) “ Sorrow, sorrow, stay ” John Dowland (2nd Book of Ayres, 1600) 
(r) “ Whither runneth my sweetheart ” ... John Bartlet, 1606 

( d) “ Phillis was a faire maide ” ... Giles Earle’s Song-book, 1615 

(Arrangements by Frederick Keel) 
Miss Flora Mann. 

Slowly and dreamily, ) from Trio in F—Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Quickly and with spirit j Violoncello ... Reginald Steggall 

(R.A.M., 1884-1893) 

Miss Marguerite Elzy (Mrs. Heibert Withers), Miss Ethel Barns, 
and Mr. Herbert Withers. 

Songs: 

(a) “ Ma cceur se recommande a vous ” ...Orlando di Lassus, 1560 

(b) “ Dans notre village ” .Traditional (17th Cent.) 

(r) “ Douce dame Jolie ” .Guillaume de Machault, 1295 

(d) “ La peche des moules ” ... Traditional (Arr. by Weckerlin) 

Miss Lilian Berger. 

Trio in G, Op. 87—Pianoforte, Violin, and Violmcello ... Brahms 
Allegro, Andante con moto, Scherzo — Presto, Finale, Allegro giocoso 
Miss Marguerite Elzy (Mrs, Herbert Withers), Miss Ethel Barns, 
and Mr. Herbert Withers 

Duets ... (a) “To Violets” ) ... ...Amy Elise Horrocks 

(b) “ July the Pedlar” j* .(R.A.M., 1882-1889) 

Misses Flora Mann and Lillian Berger. 

At the Pianoforte, Miss Anne Mukle. 


CHAMBER CONCERT on July 12 th. 

PROGRAMME 

Sonata—Pianoforte .. Arnold Bax (R.A.M., 1900 - 1905 ) 

Miss Harriet Cohen 


Songs 

(a) . “ Fair, sweet, cruel ”.. 

(b) “ Westron Wynde ” 

(r) Recit. and Air (“ Dido and ^Eneas ”)) . 

(d) “A Birthday ” j 

(e) “ La Danza ” 

Miss Adelaide Rind 


...Thomas Ford 
MS. British Museum 

.Purcell 

. Rossini 


Violin Solos 

(a) “ Request ” ) 

(b) “ Cradle Song ” l ... Peggy Cochrane (R.A.M., 1913 - 1919 ) 

( c ) “Dusky Maid”) 

(d) “ Martinmas Tide ” ... John B. McEwen (R.A.M., 1893 - 1895 ) 

(<?) “ From the North ” (No. 2 ) A. C. Mackenzie (R.A.M., 1862 - 1864 ) 

Miss Peggy Cochrane 
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Recitation. “Prince in Disguise ” Music by Emma Lomax 

o . TT . Mrs - Tobias Matthay (R.A.M iQoa-inml 

Sonata—Violin and Pianoforte ... ... ... ’ ^Debu 

Allegro vivo, Intenn'ede— Fantastique et leger, Finale—Tres anime USSy 
Miss Peggy Cochrane and Miss Harriet Cohen 
na . “Christ in the Wilderness” Granville Bantock 

... (R.A.M., 1888 - 1895 ) 

Miss Adelaide Rind 
Havp Obbligato : Miss Gwendoline Mason 

Two Preludes-Pianoforte .. Rachmaninoff 

_ .. - .. Miss Harriet Cohen 

rolk-Songs (from many Nations) : 

(a) “ Jasmin Flower ” . China 


(b) “ Cherry Bloom ” . 

(c) “ Tandawa ” (unaccomp.) 

{d) “ Wedding Song” (Ojibaway) 

(e) “ Se la vita ” 

(/) “Non le Trailleur ” . 

(#) “ Up in the morning early ” ... 

(Arranged by A. C. Mackenzie) 

(/*) “ A SoulingSong” ) 

(i) “ Tree in the Valley ” j . 

Miss Adelaide Rind 
At the Pianoforte Miss Ethel Cave-Cole 


. Japan 

... India 
American-Indian 
...Greece 
...France 
Scotland 

England 


CHAMBER CONCERT, on July 13 th. 
PROGRAMME. 

Trio in E flat (Op. 40 )- Pianoforte, Violin and Horn 

Andante, Scherzo, Adagio mesto, Allegro con brio. 

Miss Doris Hobson, Miss Katie Goldsmith, and Mr. Alfred E. Brain 
Songs ... ... ... “ Three Roundels ” 

(#) “ Love though I die ” 

(b) “ My lips refuse ” 

(r) “ Other lips ” 

Mr. Thorpe Bates. 

(Accompanied by the Composer.) 

Finale from Suite for Violin and Pianoforte 
(Arranged for Violin by Rowsby Woof) 

- Mr 


Brahms 


... T. B. Knott 
(R.A.M., 1878 - 1886 ) 


Miss Katie Goldsmith and 
Fantasy in F sharp—Clarinet . 


“ Reflets dans l’eau 1 
“ L’lsle Joyeuse 

Songs... . 


Three Pieces—Violin 


Mr. Edward J. Augarde. 

—Pianoforte . 

Miss Doris Hobson. 

(a) “ Four by the clock ” 

(b) “ Slow, horses, slow ” 

(c) “ Beautiful Beatrice ” 
Mr. Thorpe Bates. 

(a) “ The North Wind ” 

(b) “ Forsaken ” 

(c) “A Romp ” 

Miss Katie Goldsmith. 
(Accompanied by the Composer.) 


. B. J. Dale 

(R.A.M., 1900 - 1906 ) 
Rowsby Woof 

• •• Eric Grant 
(R.A.M., 1912 - 1920 ) 


... Debussy 
Albert Mallinson 


Rowsby Woof 
(R.A.M., 1903 - 1906 ; 
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CHAMBER CONCERT, July 13th. 

PROGRAMME. 

I. Egyptian Phantasies. 

“ Tanta.” (In the native quarters.) Pianoforte ... Leo Livens 
“Zagazig.” (Egyptian dance.) (R.A.M., 1912-1920) 

II. The Hobby Horse .. 

((a) “ Adieux de l’Hotesse Arabe ” ... . Bizet 

Songs ... ( 6 ) “ O willo, willo ”. Traditional, arr. by F. Bridge 

1 (c) “ The Enchanted Fiddle ” Arnold Bax (R.A.M., 1900-1905) 
Miss Dorothea Webb. 

First Sonata—Violin and Pianoforte. Arnold Bax 

Molto moderato—Allegro vivace—Moderato tempo 
Miss Winifred Small and Mr. Leo Livens. 


Songs 


( (a) “ Pilgrim’s Song ” ) 

| (b) “ Serenade de Don Juan ” j * 
(c) “I love you ” 

( (d) 4 4 Edward ” . 

Mr. Darrell Fancourt. 


... Tschaikowsky 

Beethoven 
... Loewe 


((a) “Rosalind” ... Dorothy Howell (R.A.M., 1914 - 1919 ) 
Violin Solo] (b) “ In the Fjords” Willie Manson (R.A.M., 1913 - 1915 ) 
((c) Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso ... Saint-Saens 
Miss Winifred Small. 

Songs (unaccompanied) : TT , _ jr ^ 

(a) “ Aedh wishes for the cloths of Heaven ”... Herbert Bedford 

Words by W. B. Yeats. 

( b) 44 Five Tunes of a Penny Piper ” . Harry Farjeon 

(First performance) (R.A.M., 1895 - 1902 ) 

From Nine Unaccompanied Songs. Verses by Eleanor Farjeon. 

“ For Shadows ” “ For the Wind ” “ For Snow 

“ For Autumn ” “ For a Mill-Wheel ” 

Miss Dorothea Webb. 

i (a) “Men of England ”. Phyllis Norman Parker 

(6) "Requiem” ) (R.A.M-.r 1911 - 1912 ) 

s ongs... j | c j .. The Last Leaf ” ..Sydney Homer 

1 (d) “ How’s my Boy ” ) 

Mr. Darrell Fancourt. 

Polonaise In E—Pianoforte *. Liszt 

Mr. Leo Livens. 


At the Pianoforte ... Miss Anne Mukle and Mr. Rowsby Woof 


CHAMBER CONCERT, July 14th. 

PROGRAMME. 

Sonata in A—Violin and Pianoforte. Bach 

Andante grazioso—Allegro assai—Andante un poco—Presto 
Miss Edith Abraham and Miss Dorothea Vincent 

Four Old English Songs (XVIth Century Ballads) 

Felix Swinstead (R.A.M., 1898-1903) 

(a) “ The Maypole ” (c) “ Those dainty daffodils ” 

(b) “ What saith my dainty darling ” (d) “ Nigella” 

Mr. David Brazell. (Accompanied by the Composer.) 


II 


f Three Preludes (MS., first performance 
lianoforte Solos... 1 Harry Farjeon (R.A.M., 1895-1902) 

l Scherzo from Suite. Agnes Zimmermann 

Miss Dorothy Vincent. (R.A.M., 1857-1864) 

((a) “ Arabian Song ” .\ 

Songs Village ’ (India) I ... Granville Bantock 

j (c) Song of the Bells ” (China) [ (R.A.M., 1888-1895) 

1(d) “ Lament of Isis ” (Egypt) , I 
Miss Lily Fairney. 

.. ' (“From the North” (No. 2 ).. Mackenzie 

Violin Solos ... | (R.A.M., 1862-1864) 

/ \ «j <-pi , ^ Two Insh Fplk-Songs ... Arr. by Arthur Alexander 
\a) The foggy dew ” (b) I’m the boy for bewitching them ” 

Miss Edith Abraham. 


Songs “ Dreams of Youth ”.Katie Moss (R.A.M., 1896-1903) 

(Poems by Keats-: “ The soul of Adonais like a star 
. I( Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are ”) 

? «« S hed no Tear ” (4) “ ’Tis the Witching Hour of Night ” 

{b) Daisy s Song ( e ) “ Where be you going ” 

(c) Song (“ The Pearl ”) ^ s s 

Mr. David Brazell (accompanied by the Composer). 


Songs - 


(a) ‘ ‘ Lullaby ’ ’ (from ‘ 4 Cricket on the Hearth ”))' A.C. Mackenzie 

5 3°^^” - ... ... j R.A.M., 1862-’64 

(c) Cradle Song ... ... ... ... Arthur Hinton 


... (R.A.M,, 1900-1907) 

[d) The Throstle”. Maude Valerie White 

Miss Lily Fairney. (R.A.M., 1876-1881) 


First Movement, from Suite in D minor... York Bowen (R.A.M., 1898-1904) 
Miss Edith Abraham and Miss Dorothea Vincent. 


At the Pianoforte, Mr. Arthur Alexander and Mr. Brian Nash. 


U 

STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, July 15th. 
PROGRAMME. 

First Movement from Sonata in E—Pianoforte and Violin ... Arnold Bax 
Miss Eileen Wright and Miss Madeleine Windsor. 

S? ena . “Adonais” .Landon Ronald 

Miss Elizabeth Mellor. Accompanist, Mr. T. Arnold Fulton. 

Two Free Fugues (MSS.)—Pianoforte (1st performance) Harry Farjeon 
Miss Joan Lloyd. 

Son & ••• “ Lift my spirit up to thee ” ... A. C. Mackenzie 

Miss May Blyth. 

Accompanist, Mr. Horatio Davies. 

Legende Harp ... ^.Philippe Gaubert 

Miss Florence Edgcombe. 

“ Caome,” Adagio (Quasi-Fantasia) Allegretto Grazioso— 

from Sonata in G (Op. 129) Clarinet and Pianoforte ... Stanford 
Mr. Patrick Purcell and Mr. George F. Dodds. 

b 
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Four*Songs (MSS.) with String Quartet Accompaniment— 

“The Seasons” ... .. Claudia Lloyd (Student) 

Miss Olive Groves. 

Violins—Miss Gladys Chester and Mr, Morgan Lloyd. 
Viola—Miss Constance Richards. 

Violoncello—Mr. Douglas Cameron. 

Three Old English Harpsichord Dances—Pianoforte 

Miss Elsie Wood. Arr. by Alfred Moffat 

Song . ... “Eleanor” ..* Coleridge-Taylor 

Mr. Morton Robertson. Accompanist, Miss Doris G. Sheppard. 

Fantasia and Fugue in G minor—Pianoforte.Bach-Liszt 

Mr. Gerard Moorat. 

Q ( (a) “ Back o’ the Moon ”j I ( tl The Mill o' Dreams ") 

bongs... j (&) “ Dream o’ night ” ) Eric Coates 

Miss Gladys Daniel. Accompanist, Mr. T. Arnold Fulton. 

Allegro Risoluto f from Quintet in C minor (Op. 1) 

Allegro molto (Scherzo) 1 for Pianoforte and Strings James Friskin 
Mr. Russell Chester, Miss Gladys Chester, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, 
Miss Constance Richards, and Mr. Douglas Cameron. 


STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, July 15th. 
PROGRAMME. 

AllegroMolto } from String Q uartet (°P- 59 ' No - 3 ) — Beethoven 

Miss Dorothy Chalmers Mr. Jean Pougnet 

Mr. Wynford Reynolds Mr. Frank Leonard 

Songs | “ Win^er S ”^ er } ^ r0m ‘The Window ” Arthur Sullivan 

Miss Margaret Hale. Accompanist, Mr. Horatio Davies. 

First Movement from Sonata in F minor (Op. 57 )—Pianoforte Beethoven 
Miss Denise Lassimonne. 

Three ( “ I will go with my father a-ploughing ” ) 

Pastoral j “ Cherry Valley ” [■ Roger Quilter 

Songs (“ I wish and I wish ” j 

Miss Connie Mellor. 

Violin, Mr. Alfred Cave. Violoncello, Mr. G. M. Jeffreys. 
Pianoforte, Miss Elsie Betts. 

Bolero—Violin .Edward German 

Mr. Israel Schlaen. 

Accompanist, Mr. Gerard Moorat. 

Prelude and Fugue, from Sonata in A minor—Pianoforte ... Bach 

Miss Marie Brett-Davies. 

Sing-Song Cycle (MSS.) ... ... . Harry Isaacs 

“ Love me—I love you ’ ’ “ The Ferry ’ ’ “Is the moon tired ” 

“ The Skylark and the Nightingale ” “ The Ladybird ” “ The Wind ” 

Miss Olive Groves. 

Accompanist, Mr. Harry Isaacs. 

Bi 


*3 


Romance (MS.)—Horn „ 

Mr, F* m B,„,Accompli ifo Georbe 

TS- w™. W *A^'i Sn C 

Scherzo ) Violoncello .. „ , . 

’ •” . Godard 

And.“r K ‘ THl “" *“■ ACC ° m ^ >*»• F. Dodds. 
Scherzo ) From Sonata tn D minor (MS.) Pianoforte Thontaa Manthall 
Mr. Thomas Marshall. 


Songs 


J 4 I arise from dreams of thee ” 1 
j “ Sweet day, so cool ” l 

I “ Tewkesbury Road ” j 

Mr. Roy Russell. 
Accompanist, Mr. Michael Head. 


(S 


Michael Head 
ir MichaelCosta 
Scholar) 


Prelude and Sche^o-Two Pianofortes R a, , , 

Miss Lillian Southgate and Miss Myra Ison. 


WINIFRED CHRISTIE RECITAL, July I4th 
on the Emanuel Moor New Duplex Coupler Pianoforte 

programme. 


Prelude and Fugue in G major 
Prelude and Fugue in C major 
Two Sonatas 

*Mnuej ng ’! HUn !: ngJigg ’ 
*Gigue ... ... ’’’ 

Sonata in B flat minor ... 

Chorale. 

* Intermezzo .’ 

Prelude in D flat major 
Scherzo ... 

Papillons... 

Campanella ... 



• •• Bach 


Scarlatti 
John Bull 
Purcell 
• •• Arne 
Chopin 


• Moor 


...York Bowen (R.A.M., 1898-1904) 
••• Rosenthal 
Liszt-Paganini 


Played on the Harpsichord. 


AU the foregoing Concerts were given at Malian Hall. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Queen’s Hall, July 18th. 
PROGRAMME 

“ The Naiades ” ...W. Sterndale Bennett 

(R.A.M., 1826-1836) 


Two Shakespeare Songs 


‘ Who is Sylvia ? ”) 

‘ It was a lover ’ ’ J 
Miss Caroline Hatchard, 


••• Eric Coates 
(R.A.M., 1906-1909) 
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Schefzo for Orchestra “The Pierrot of the Minute ” Granville Bantock 

(R.A.M., 1888-1895) 

Concert Piece for Pianoforte and Orchestra ... ... T -^ a ‘ th ^' 

Miss Myra Hess. (R.A.M., 1872-1880) 

Song ... “ O vision entrancing ” (Esmeralda) < 

Mr. Ben Davies. (R.A.M,, 1877-1880) 

Romance for Viola and Orchestra ... . 

Mr. Lionel Tertis. (R.A.M., 1900-1905) 

Recitations with musi- j “ Riding thro’ the Broom ” > A S ^ n ley Hawley 
cal accompaniment \ “ Abou ben Adhem ’ I |R.A.M., 18 

Miss Lena Ashwell. 


Conductors, Sir Henry J. Wood and Sir A. C. Mackenzie, K.C.V.O. 

ORCHESTRA— Violins, 1st and 2nd.— Mr. W. H. Reed 
(Principal 1st Violin), Mr. L. Szczepanowsla (Principal 2nd Violin), 
Mr Frank Arnold, Mr. Paul Beard, Mr. Arthur C. Bent, Mr. 
T. W. Blakey, Mr. H. J. Brine, Mr. Edward Carwardine, Mr. 
A C Handley Davies, Mr. Willie H. Davies, Mr. A. Mansell- 
Edwards, Mr. Francis Foote, Mr. Herbert Green, Mr. V. Gunniss, 
Mr Walter Hann, Mr. A. Hopkinson, Mr. F. Howard Mr. L. V. 
Leonard, Mr. J. Meachem, Mr. H. A. Newton, Mr. Edward 
O’Brien, Mr. M. O’Donnell, Mr. L. W. Pinches, Mr. Edwin Quaife, 
Mr. Horace Ralph, Mr. Alfred de Reyghere, Mr. Wm Richardson, 
Mr. S. Robinson, Mr. S. H. Robjohns, Mr. A. L. Spittle, Mr. Basil 

F. Taylor, Mr. Cecil M. White, Mr. Corelli Windeatt, Mr. Rowsby 
Woof. Violas— Mr. J. T. Lockyer ( Principal ), Mr. Vernon Addi¬ 
son, Mr. A. Ballin, Mr. Eric Coates, Mr. C. Dorling, Mr. Arthur 
Dyson, Mr. R. Jeremy, Mr. F. Saltiel, Mr. C. Whitemore Mr. 
H B Wyand. Violoncellos.— Mr. B. P. Parker (Principal), Mr. 

G. Barbirolli, Mr. W. G. Britton, Mr. T. G. Budd, Mr. 0. Fagotti, 
Mr A. Gauntlett, Miss Doris Griffiths, Mr. J. E. Hambleton Mr. 
W. C Hann, Mr. Cyril Latham, Mr. A. Maney, Mr. V. Tabb. 
Double-Basses.— Mr. C. Winterbottom (Principal), Mr. E. A. Car¬ 
rodus, Mr. G. L. Hatton, Mr. C. Hobday, Mr. H. E. Lodge, Mr S. 
Sterling, Mr. E. W. Whitmore, Mr. F. G. Powell. Flutes.— Mr. 
Charles’Stainer (Principal), Mr. W. O. Carrodus, Mr. E. C. Jpnes, 
Miss M. Underwood. Piccolo.— Mr. W. O. Carrodus. Oboes.— Mr. 
J. A. McDonagh and Mr. W. M. Malsch (Principals), Miss Leila 
Bull Miss M. Melliar. Cor. Anglais— Mr. J. A. McDonagh. 
Clarinets.— Mr. E. J. Augarde (Principal), Mr. P. Purcell, Mr. J b. 
Hughes. Bass Clarinet.— Mr. E. T. Jenkins. Bassoons.— Mr. 
Wilfred James (Principal), Mr. J. H. Alexander, Mr. R. Newton. 
Double-Bassoon.— Mr. J. Groves. Horns.— Mr. A. E. Brain Jun. 
( Principal), Mr. F. Bradley, Mr. C. A. Busby, Mr. E. A. Chipchase, 
Mr A Penn. Trumpets. —Mr. John Solomon (Principal), Mr. 
Harry Alexander, Mr. E. Pritchard. Trombones.— Mr. A. Falkner 
(Principal), Mr. A. T. Garvin, Mr. H. Colman (Bass). Tuba.— Mr. 
W. Reynolds. Timpani.— Mr. C. Bender, Mr. W. P. Weekes. Bass- 
Drum, Cymbals, Triangle, etc.— Mr. W. J. Grader, Mr W. P. 
Weekes. Harps.— Miss G. Mason (Principal), Miss F. V. Edgcombe. 
Celesta.— Miss Kathleen Levi. Organ.— Mr. George F. Dodds. 
Librarian— Mr. W. E. Renaut. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


CONCERT, Queen’s 
PROGRAMME. 


Hall, July 19th. 


A Song of Greeting.” Tone-Poem for Orchestra ... W. H. Bell 
(Specially written for this occasion.) (R.A.M, 1889-1894) 
Tintagel.” Tone-Poem for Orchestra ... ... ... Arnold Bax 

First London Performance. (R.A.M., 1900-1905) 

Scena, The Song of Rosamund,” for Soprano with orchestral accom- 
ment (specially written for this occasion). 

Montague Phillips (R.A.M., 1901-1905) 
Miss Clara Butterworth. 

Scottish Concerto (Op. 55)—For Pianoforte and Orchestra 

A. C. Mackenzie (R.A.M., 1862-1864) 
Miss Isabel Gray. 

(a) “ Minnie Song ” .. 

(b) Cradle Long ” (‘‘Son of mine”) 

(c) “ The Rebel ”. J 

Mr. Robert Radford. 

Poem “ Eventide ” . York Bowen (R.A.M., 1898-1904) 

(Specially written for this occasion.) 

Violin Concerto in A minor ... W. H. Reed (R.A.M., 1893-1901) 
Miss Marjorie O. Hayward. 

“ Judas Iscariot’s Paradise.” Ballad for Chorus, Baritone Solo, 

and Orchestra . Adam Carse (R.A.M., 1894-1902) 

Baritone Solo, Mr. Robert Radford. 

(Specially written for this occasion.) 

PieC6S .Edward German (R.A.M. 1880-1885) 

{a) The Willow Song. ’ ’ Tone Poem (Specially written for this occasion) 
(6) Harvest Dance from Suite ” The Seasons.” 

Conductors ... Sir Henry J. Wood and the Composers. 


from “ Freebooter Songs ” 

William Wallace 
(R.A.M., 1890-1891) 


^ t o u twriLoi KAL UUJNGLKT 


t yS, ULC11 






Overture 


Songs ... 


PROGRAMME. 

. “Robin Hood” ... G. A. Macfarren 

, , , (R.A.M., 1829-1836) 

fa) Where the bee sucks ’ ’ (Tempest) 

Arthur Sullivan (R.A.M., 1856-1858) 

1 Miss Dorothy Collins 

(b) “ The Guardian Angel ” ... ... Granville Bantock 

~ , )T . J , (R.A.M., 1888-1895) 

(c) The English Rose Edward German (R.A.M.,1880-1885) 

Mr. Holden Heywood. y 

Caprice (Op. 22)—Pianoforte and Orchestra W. Sterndale-Bennett 

... „ _ (R.A.M. 1826-1836) 

Miss Rene Cook. 

Song—” Olga, the glory of our race ” (Nadeshda) 

A. Goring Thomas (R.A.M., 1877-1880) 
Miss Isobel McLaren. 
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Suite for Violin (Op. 42)—* * Pibroch ” . ; 

A. C. Mackenzie (R.A.M., 1862-1864) 

* Miss Dorothy Chalmers. 

0 [(a) “Minnie Song ” 1 “ Freebooter ... William Wallace 

Songs ... j «« Up in the Saddle ” j Songs ” (R.A.M., 1890-1891) 

Mr. Howard Fry. 

Concerto (MS.) for Pianoforte and String Orchestra ... Michael Head 
Mr. Alan D. Bush. 

„ ((a) “Who is Sylvia? ” 1 (From “ Four Old __ 

Songs ... - /^i «* Under the greenwood tree ” j Engljfch Songs 

u ' Eric Coates (R.A.M., 1906-1909) 

Miss Lucy Goodwin. 

Overture (Op. 90)—” Youth, Sport, Loyalty ” 

uvenure^wp / f a c . Mackenzie (R.A.M., 1862-1864) 

Composed specially for the occasion, and dedicated, by gracious 
permission, to H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G. 

Conductor ... Sir A. C. Mackenzie, K.C.V.O. 

ORCHESTRA.— First Violins.— Miss G. Chester ■ (Principal), 
Miss D. Chalmers, Miss M. Davin, Miss M. E. Fettes, Miss 
D. Greenish, Miss I. G. Hambleton, Miss M. Hyman, Mr. M. 
Lloyd Mr. N. J. Newitt, Miss N. Poole, Mr. J. Pougnet, 
Miss I. ’ P. Rainier, Mr. W. Reynolds, Miss C. Richards, Mr. 

I Schlaen, Mrss N. Stevenson, Mr. W. D. Swanson, Miss 1 . 
fate, Mr. G. L. Tobias. Second Violins.—Miss E. Wrig_ht 
(Principal), Miss E. L. Andrews, Miss E. Bailey, Miss M. 
Case, Mr. A. Cave, Mr. C. W. Chalkley, Mr D. Cutler, Mr. 
V Friedman, Mr. B. George, Miss M. E. Gold, Mr. C. Helliei, 
Mr B Loban, Miss P. Martin, Miss D. E. Parsons, Miss M. 
Ransom, Miss D. Tucker, Mr. M. W. Waxman, Mr H. E. 
Whiteley, Miss A. Whitrow. Violas.— Mr. J. T. Lockyer (Princi¬ 
pal), Mr. H. Berly, Miss I. M. Browning, Mr. A. E. Dyson, Miss 
D Fisher, Miss F. G. Knowles, Miss K. D. Palmer, Miss H. M. 
Perm an, Miss N Rees, Miss D. Webb, Mr. H. Wyand. ’Cellos — 
Mr. J. E. Hambleton (Principal), Mr. D. Cameron, Mrs. E. Endler, 
Mr. O. Fagotti, Mr. J. Farrant, Miss K. M. Hill, Miss G. M. 
Jeffreys, Miss N. M. Jessop, Mr. A. E. Killick, Miss D. La Roche, 
Miss G. Ransley, Mr. F. Leonard, Mr. L. Vallange, Miss 
D E. Wheeler. Double-Basses.— Mr. C. Winterbottom (Principal), 
Mr E A. Carrodus, Miss E. R. Frank, Mr. G. L. Hatton, Mr. C. 
Hobday, Mr. H. E. Lodge, Miss M. E. T. Revell, Mr. E. W. Whit¬ 
more. Elutes. —Mr. C. Stainer (Principal), Mr. W. O. Carrodus, 
Mr W. A. Smith. Piccolo. —Mr. W. O. Carrodus. Oboes.— Mr. 
W. M. Malsch (Principal), Miss L. M. Bull Clarinets.— Mr. E. J. 
Augarde (Principal), Mr. P. A. Purcell. Bassoons. —Mr. W. James 
(Principal), Mr. R. Newton. Horns.— Mr. A Borsdorf (Principal), 
Mr. A. E. Brain, Mr. A. E. Brain, Junior, Mr. A. J. Cursue, Mr. 

G. Watt. Trumpets— Mr. J. Solomon (Principal), Mr. W. Beetle, 
Mr. E. Pritchard. Trombones.— Mr. J. Stamp (Principal), Mr. E. 
Atherley, Mr. R. Evans. Tuba. —Mr. W. Reynolds. Timpani. —Mr. 

H. E. Mugford, Miss L. A Szeminanyi. Bass-Drum, Cymbals, 
Glockenspiel, etc. —Mr. J. Shroder, Mr. T. Edwards. Harp. —Miss 
F. V. Edgcombe. Organ.— Mr. M. Boyle. Librarian.— Mr. W. E. 
Renaut. 
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PERFORMANCES of "The YEOMEN of the GUARD," or "The 
Merryman and his Maid," on July ioth and i 8 th. 


By W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. (By kind permission of R. D’OYLY 
CARTE, Esq.) Given by Students of the Royal Academy of Music, 
under the direction of ME Cairns James, Hon. R.A.M., and Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp, Hon. R.A.M. 


DRAMATIS PERSON JE 


Sir Richard Cholmondeley 
(Lieutenant of the Tower) 
Colonel Fairfax (Under... 

sentence of death ... 
Sergeant Meryl! (Of the 
Yeomen of the Guard) 
Leonard Meryll (His Son) 
Jack Point (A strolling Jester) 
Wilfred Shadbolt ( Headjail- 
or &> Assistant-Tormentor) 
Elsie Maynard (A strolling 
Singer) ... 

Phoebe Meryll (Sergeant 
Meryll's Daughter) 

Dame Carruthers (House¬ 
keeper to the Tower) 

Kate (Her Niece) ... 


July ioth. July i 8 th 

Mr, Raymond lies... Mr. Heber Watkins 

Mr. Manuel Jones ... Mr.Reginald Pickering 

Mr.Desmond Roberts Mr. Roy Russell 
Mr. Denys Erlam ... Mr. Denys Erlam 
Mr. H. Sandercock Mr. Leonard Hubbard 

Mr. Edward Jones... Mr. Roy Henderson 

Miss Olive Groves ... Miss Garda Hall 
Miss Dorothy 

Pattinson ... Miss Isobel McLaren 

Miss Ella Frank ... Miss Ethel Barker 
Miss Apolline Niay- Miss Apolline Niay- 

Darroll Darroll 


Chorus of Yeomen of the Guard, Gentlemen, Citizens, &c. 

Acts I. and II.-TOWER GREEN. Date.-ioth Century. 

Stage Manager—Mr. H. Foden-Pattinson. 

Costumes by B. J. Simmons & Co. Wigs by " Bert.” Scenery by 
T. Ireby-Cape. Lighting and effects by Clive W. Black. 


PERFORMANCES OF AN OPERA, by X. C. Mackenzie, " THE 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH," after Charles Dickens, on July 12 th 

and 19 th. 


(Words and Lyrics by the late Julian Sturgis). Given by Students 
of the Royal Academy of Music, under the direction of Mr. Cairns 
James, Hon. R.A.M.) amd Mr. Henry Beauchamp (Hon. R.A.M ). 


Characters 
John Peerybingle (the 
Carrier) 

Caleb Plummer (an Old 
Toymaker) 

Edward (the Stranger— 
his Son) 

Mr. Tackleton (Toy 
Merchant) 

Dot (John's Wife) 


July 12th 

Mr. Raymond lies 

Mr. Edward Jones 

Mr. Reginald Pickering 

Mr. David Walters 
Miss Barbara 

Pett-Fraser 


July 19th 

Mr. Roy Russell 

Mr. Edward Jones 

Mr. Manuel Jones 

Mr. John Sinclair 
Miss Barbara 

Pett-Fraser 


Bertha (Caleb's Blind 
Daughter) . Miss Garda Hall Miss Olive Groves 
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Characters 
May Fielding {betrothed 
to Tackleton) . 

The Cricket-fairy 
Tilly Slowboy (servant 
to Dot) . 


July 12th 

Miss Marjorie Kiddle 

Miss Dorothy Collins 

Miss Isobel McLaren 
Chorus of Fairies. 


July 19th 

Miss Apolline Niay- 

Darroll 

Miss Gladys Daniel 
Miss Isobel McLaren 


Costumes by B. J. Simmons & Co. Wigs by “ Bert. Scenery by 
T. Ireby-Cape. Lighting and Effects by Clive W. Black. 

Scenes— -Act I.— A Room in the Carrier’s House^ Act II.—Caleb 
Plummer’s Dwelling. Act III.—The same as in Act I. Period : About 1840 


Stage Manager—Mr. H. Foden-Pattinson. 


PERFORMANCES of “ NADESHDA,” on July 14 th and July 22 nd. 
A Romantic Opera in four acts (by kind permission of the Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera Company). The Libretto by Julian Sturgis, Music by 
Arthur Goring Thomas, given by Students of the Royal Academy 
of Music, under the direction of Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.A.M., 
and Mr. Henry Beauchamp, Hon. R.A.M. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Cast July 14th. July 22nd 

Nadeshda . Miss Olive Groves ... Miss May Blyth 

Princess Natalia ... Miss Ethel Barker ... Miss Isobel McLaren 

Voldemar] Sons of the ) Mr. Manuel Jones ... Mr. Reginald Pickering 
Ivan 1 Princess j Mr. Heber Watkins... Mr. Roy Russell 
Ostap ... ... ... Mr. Raymond lies ... Mr. Roy Henderson 

Serfs, Armed Servants, Pages, etc. 

Scene - - - - Russia, near Moscow. 

The Dances arranged by Madame La Foy 

Dancers—Misses Gwendolyn Russell, Dorothy Phillips, Frances 
Nimerovsky, Joan Weill. 

Chorus Dancers—Misses Rosalind Whitcombe, Judith Nimerovsky, 
Irene Hardwick, Effie Hardcastle. 

Stage Manager - - Mr. H. Foden-Pattinson 

Wigs by “ Bert.” Principals’ Costumes by Mary E. Fisher, Ltd. 
Chorus Costumes by Nathan’s. 

Scenery by T. Ireby-Cape. Lighting and scenic effects by Clive W. Black. 

The Orchestra at all the Operatic Performances consisted of:— 1 st 
Violins : Miss G. Chester, Miss M. Davin, Mr. J. Pougnet, Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd Miss Doris Greenish, Miss Phyllis Tate, Mr. Nigel Newitt, Miss 
Enid Bailey. 2 nd Violins : Mr. A. Cave, Mr. B. Loban, Mr. M. W. 
Waxman, Miss Dorothy Tucker, Miss Peggy Martin, Miss Marjorie Case. 
Violas: Mr J. T. Lockyer, Miss Constance Richards, Mr. H. Berly, 
Miss Hazel Perman. Violoncello : Mr. O. Fagotti, Mr. G. M. Jeffreys, 
Miss Doris Wheeler, Mr. D Cameron. Double-Basses: Mr. E. A. 
Carrodus, Miss Enid Revell. Harp: Miss Florence Edgcombe. Trumpet: 
Mr. Eric Pritchard, Pianoforte : Mr. W. Ifor Jones. 

Conductor: Mr. Henry Beauchamp, Hon. R.A.M. 
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DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES, July 17 th and July 20 th. 
Scenes from “Twelfth Night,” “ The Winter’s Tale,” •• Romeo and 
Juliet,” “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” given by Students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M. 

PROGRAMME 


The following Music was performed : 

Overture... ... “ Merry Wives of Windsor ” ... ... Nicolai 

First Entr acte.-^--Prelude and Bourree from Theme and Variations for 

Strings J. Ainslie Murray 

Second Entr’acte —String Suite from a Fairy Opera ... Paul Kerby 

1 . Overture 

2 . The Mother’s Song 

Third Entr’acte.—Suite for Strings, “Joyous Youth ” ... Eric Coates 

1 , Introduction 

2 . Serenade 
Incidental Music 

“ Green Sleeves ’’—from Playford’s “Dancing Master,” 1650 
Trio, “ Get you hence” (The Winter's Tale) 

“In Theseus’ House” (A Midsummer Night's Dream) .... H. R. Bishop 
Musical Director ... ... Mr. J. Ainslie Murray 

Mr. Paul Kerby conducted his Suite at the performance on July 17 th. 
Dances arranged by Madame La Foy 
Costumes by Tom Heslewood, Ltd. Scenery supplied by T. Ireby 
Cape. The Scene for “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” painted by 
Andrew Reid (Student) . Lighting Effects by Clive W. Black. Perruquier 

“ Bert.” 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Characters 
Viola ... 

Olivia. 

Clown ... 


July 17 th July 20 th 

... Gwen Russell ... Phyllis Capps 
... Dorothy Freshwater Grace Lea 
... Esther Landau ... Irene Brockman 


Olivia’s Garden. Part of Act Scene 5 , and Act III ., Scene 1 . 


THE WINTER’S TALE, 

Characters. July 17th July 20 th 

Camillo (a Noble of Sicilia) ... Frank Nathan ... Phyllis Tait 
Polixenes (King of-Bohemia) ... H. F. Pattinson ... Renee Thomson 

Autolycus (a Rogue) ... ... Harold Sandercock Isobel McLaren 

Shepherd (reputed Father of Winifred Gowan ... Andrew Reid 
Perdita) . 

Clown (Son of above) .Rosalind Roe ... Douglas H. Pack 

Florizel (Prince of Bohemia) ... Denys Erlam ... Elaine Kidner 

Perdita (Daughter of Leontes Joyce Tudor-Jones Gwen Russell 

f Peggy Robb-Smith Ruby Reed 
( Barbara Ravenscroft Bertha Smyth 
.. Wendy Chittenden Hilda Overy 

... Dorothy Pattinson Dorothy Freshwater 

Bohemia, Act IV. , Scenes 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 . 


and Hermione) 

Dorca* } Shepherdesses 
Servant 

Time (as Chorus) 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Characters 

Juliet . 

Lady Capulet ... 

Capulet. 

Nurse ... 


July 17 th 
... Isobel McLaren 
... Gladys London 
... Wilton Cole 
... Phyllis Tait 


July 20th 

... Dorothy Pattinson 
... Dorothy Rath 
... Wilton Cole 
... Esther Landau 


Juliet’s Chamber. Act III., Scene 5 . 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Characters 

Hippolyta (Queen of the Ama¬ 
zons, betrothed to Theseus) 
Theseus (Duke of Athens) 
Lysander (in love with Hermia) 
Philostrate (Master of the Revels 
to Theseus) 

Demetrius (in love with Hermia) 
Quince (a Carpenter) ... 

Snug (a Joiner) .• 

Bottom (a Weaver) 

Flute (a Bellows-mender) 

Snout (a Tinker) ... 

Starveling (a Tailor) ... 
Hermia (Daughter to Egeus, in 
love with Lysander) 

Helena (in love with Demetrius) 
Oberon (King of the Fairies) ... 
Titania (Queen of the Fairies)... 
Puck (or Robin Goodfellow) ... 
Ladies of the Court 
Courtiers Theseus’ 


July 17 th 
Rene Butler 

Grace Lea ... 

Phyllis Capps 
Renee Thomson ... 

Colleen Knox 
H. F. Pattinson 
Andrew Reid 
Douglas H. Pack 
Harold Sandercock 
Frank Nathan 
Irene Brockman 
Hilda Overy 

Dorothy Rath 
Elaine Kidner 
Ruby Reed ... 

Betty Impey 

Palace. Act V ., Seen 


July 20th 
Colleen Knox 

Denys Erlam 
Wilfred Gowan 
Bertha Smyth 

Barbara Ravenscroft 
H. F. Pattinson 
Andrew Reid 
Douglas H. Pack 
Harold Sandercock 
Frank Nathan 
Betty Impey 
Peggy Robb-Smith 

Gladys London 
Joyce Tudor-Jones 
Edith Fehr 
Wendy Chittenden 

e 1 . 


Stage Manager— Douglas H. Pack. 

Orchestra— 1 st Violin : Miss D. Chalmers (Prin.), Miss M E. Fettes, 
Mr. C. W. Chalkley, Miss I. G. Hambleton, Miss M. Davin, Mr. I. 
Schlaen, Miss N. Stevenson, Mr. G. Tobias. 2 nd Violins : Miss E. Wright 
(Prin.), Mr. V. Friedman, Miss E. Ardrews, Miss M. Ransom. Miss V. 
Bree, Mr. H. E. Whiteley. Violas ; Mr. J. T. Lockyer (Prin.), Miss K.. D. 
Palmer, Miss I. M. Browning, Miss N. Poole, Miss D. Fisher, Miss 
D. Webb. Violoncellos : Mr. F. Leonard (Prin.), Mrs. Endler, Mr. A. E. 
Killick Mr Vallange. Double-Basses : Mr. E. A. Carrodus, Miss Ella 
Frank.’ Librarian ; Mr. W. E. Renaut. Pianoforte : Mr. Horatio Davies. 

Musical Director—Mr. J. Ainslie Murray, A.R.A.M. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen, H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, H.R.H. the Princess Christian, and H.H. 
Princess Helena Victoria were present at the Orchestral 
Concert on July 18th. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught also attended the 
Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral on July 17th, 
and distributed the prizes to the Students on July 21st. 

Ci 
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THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 


A Thanksgiving Service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
morning of July 17th, which was attended by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, K.G., the President of the Academy. There was an enor¬ 
mous congregation. Before thfe service began the following selection of 
music was performed:—!. Introductory March (organ) by Paul Corder 
played by Mr G. D. Cunningham; 2. Choral Prelude on “Winchester 
New’’ (organ) by John E. West, played by Dr. Stanley Marchant; 3. 
Barcarolle from 4th pianoforte concerto (arranged for organ) by Sterndale 
Bennett, played by Mr. Walter S. Vale; 4. Benedictus (orchestra) by 
A C Mackenzie, conducted by Sir Henry J. Wood ; 5. Andante Canta- 
bile (from organ sonata in D minor) by Battison Haynes, played by Mr. 
W. J. Kipps; 6. “Peace’’ (harps and horns), composed by Frederick 
Corder for the Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s on July 6th, 1919 on 
the signing of the Treaty of Peace, conducted by the composer. 

The following was the order of service :— 

Sentences—No. 1, “Arise, O’Lord God’’ 

No. 2, “ It is a good thing’’ 

No. 3, “ And I heard ’ ’ 

No. 4. “I will sing a new Song ”... 

Antiphon No. 1—“ Sing unto God ” . 

Psalm cxlvii. (based upon Tone viii.) 

Psalm cxlviii.—Chant by. 

Psalm cl.—Set to chant ... ... 

(For choir, organ, and orchestra ad lib.) 

Antiphon No. 2 “ Sing unto God all ye kingdoms of the earth ’’ 

T _ . . . Hubert S Middleton 

Lesson—Ecclesiasticus xliv., 1—15. 


... H. W. Richards 
... J. B. McEwen 
...Reginald Steggall 
Stewart Macpherson 
Hubert S. Middleton 
... Stanley Marchant 
... Leslie Regan 
... G. A. Macfarren 


Anthem This is the day which the Lord hath made ’ ’ 

(for chorus and orchestra) .George J. Bennett 

Hymn—“ Praise my soul, the King of Heaven ” 

Tune by John Goss ; orchestration by B. J. Dale 
Address by the Lord Bishop of London, Honorary Chaplain to the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

Anthem—“ Comfort O Lord the soul of Thy servant ’’ ... W. Crotch 

Solemn Thanksgiving Te Deum. Charles Macpherson 

• (Composed for the Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s on 
July 6 th, 1919, on the signing of the treaty of peace) 

The Blessing. Final Amen, A. C. Mackenzie 

God Save the King 

Which was prefaced by a short sentence set by Arthur Greenish. At the 
conclusion of the Service, the band of H.M. Welsh Guards, conducted 
by Lieut. Andrew Harris Lloyd, played the Coronation March by 
A. C. Mackenzie, composed for the coronation of King Edward VII. 


RECEPTION AND MASQUE. 

In connection with the Centenary Celebrations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, a Reception and Masque was given on Monday, July 17th, at 
Queen’s Hall. The string band of the Royal Engineers (conductor, Lieut. 
Neville Flux, F.R.A.M.) played the following selection of music during 
the reception of the 2,500 guests who attended:—Grand March. “ Im- 
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perial,” Neville Flux; Overture, “ Richard III.,” Edward German; 
Morceau Lyrique, “ Songe adore,” Fletcher ; Selection,^‘‘ Ivanhoe,^ 
Sullivam ; Benedictus (Op. 35, No. 8), Mackenzie; Suite, Miniature, 
Eric Coates. Then followed a Fifty-part Motet for female voices and 
organ, 14 Sing unto God,” composed by Mr. Frederick Corder F.R.A.M., 
who conducted the ladies’ choir, Mr. B. J. Dale, F.R.A.M., being at the 
organ. An address of congratulation from the Royal College ot Music 

was afterwards presented. f , 

Mr George A. Macmillan, D.Litt. (hon. secretary of the Royal 
College of Music) said: Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and other members 
of the Governing Body of the Royal Academy of Mu^ic, Sir Ernest 
Palmer and I have been deputed this evening to of&r to the Royal 
Academy of Music an Address of Congratulation upon this important 
occasion, and now, with your permission, I will read the Address. 

4 4 We, the President and Council of the Royal College of Music, desire 
to offer to the Royal Academy of Music our warm congratulations and 
hearty good wishes on the occasion of the celebration of the Centenary 
of the foundation of that great Institution. -Through the relatively short 
period of the existence of the College, we have looked to the oldest ol 
the great musical institutions of England with the knowledge that its 
experience and wisdom were always devoted to the service of music. No 
little encouragement has been given to others engaged m the cause ot 
musical education by the example set them by the Academy. WeTiave 
been particularly fortunate in the intimacy of our association with the 
Academy, and have derived inspiration in our artistic pursuits from the 
kindness we have consistently received at its hand- Our cordial co-opera¬ 
tion in the work of the Associated Board has not only cemented our 
friendship, but has also resulted in raising the standard of music Cach¬ 
ing throughout the country. It is the sincere hope of the College that 
the Royal Academy of Music may be guided through the coming century 
with the same enlightenment of performance as has characterised, m so 
great a degree, the past 35 years of its history, and that m the time to 
come our two Institutions, linked as closely as ever, may be found to 
have before them those ideals for music which are only possible ot 
realisation by societies whose roots lie deep down in the experience ot 
years, and whose growth has been fostered by enlightened efforb 
(Signed by the Prince of Wales as President of the Royal College ) 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie : Mr. Macmillan and Sir Ernest Palmer, 
we have to thank you most sincerely, in the name of the Academy, for 
presenting us with that genial message of congratulation from the great 
sister Institution. This scroll will be kept in our archives as a lasting 
and permanent record to remind another century of students ot a happy 
alliance which has proved, and which will, I am perfectly sure, continue 
to prove, of vast advantage to the steady progress of the art which the 
two Schools are privileged and honoured in serving. And be assured ot 
the great gratification which the Royal College of Music brings to us by 
this mark of its generous goodwill. We thank you, sir. 

After a short interval, Sir Alexander Mackenzie delivered an 
address to the students. He said : Ladies and gentlemen, those ot you, 
and doubtless there are many now present, who attended the lhanKs- 
giving Service this morning must have recognised the appropriateness ot 
that solemn inauguration of the commemoration of the most importan 
event in the history of the School, a celebration in which we are all proud 
to take, however small, a part. 44 Sing unto God” was chosen as the 
Academy’s device when we entered our new building, ten years ago. And 
I would take this opportunity of thanking the Dean and Chapter ot bt. 
Paul’s for permitting us to proclaim it in so fitting and deeply impressive 
a manner. To-night we meet to rejoice in another way, passing, as it 
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were from ‘‘grave to gay,’’ as an encouraging prelude to the many 
artistic endeavours we have taken upon ourselves to attempt. 

For many weeks the preparations have been strenuous and trying 
and I should be speaking less than the truth if I pretended that a faint 
sense of anxiety had been entirely absent. But the keenness of all my 
colleagues, of our past and present students who willingly lend their aid 
their talents and their hearts are equally at our disposal-makes us 
teel that all will be well, and that our aspirations and our hopes will be 
abundantly realised. 

Now, this Masque, written for us by that good friend and famous 
dramatist, Louis Parker, is an allegorical epitome of the Academy’s 
history, so you are relieved from listening to any prosaic remarks of mine 
on that subject. I will only add that much has been written and said 
lately about the 44 ups and downs ’’ in the career of the Institution. We 
prefer to ignore and forget the “downs” and to concentrate upon the 
ups, ’ because it is by the fortunate enjoyment of a fairly long series 
ot these that we are here to celebrate the Centenary of its foundation in 
so grateful a spirit. And you will recognise and welcome the two beau¬ 
tiful voices which are to tell the story. Although no partin the piece 
has been allotted to me, it is generally my privilege to be sent on to 
speak first. You may remember the story of the lively young man who 
rushed into a meeting of Quakers, holding aloft a large bun. “Who 
speaks first shall have it. ” After a solemn pause, arose an elder. ‘ 4 For- 
wa , rd J? Uth begone! . ” “ It>s yours, sir.” Lest the author may appear 

and address me in similar, but, perhaps, less well-chosen words, it may 
be wiser to rid the stage of of my undesirable presence. 

At the close of the Principal’s address, “A Wreath of a Hundred 
\oses, described as an occasional masque to be performed once in a 
hundred years, was given under the direction of Mr. Cairns James, Hon 
R.A.M. The words were written by Mr. Louis N. Parker (a Very Old 
btudent, 1869-1873), and the music by Very Young Students The 
principals were Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Miss 
lsobel McLaren, Miss Lucy Goodwin, Miss Grace Lea, Mr. Roy 
'?i en j SOn ’ and Mr ' Morton Robertson, supported by the students. 

1 he dances were arranged by Madame La Foy. The orchestra consisted 
chiefly of ex-students, and Mr. F. Corder, F.R.A.M., was the conductor. 

At the close of the performance, which received an enthusiastic 
ovation, Mr. Cairns James read a telegram from Mr. Louis Parker, who 
wished him to say 44 that he thinks the music a triumphant success. He 
would like to be here, but, at any rate, he saw the dress rehearsal and 
thoroughly enjoyed it.” This concluded the programme. 


ANNUAL PRIZEGIVING. 

The Annual Prize Distribution took place at the Queen’s Hall 
T J ldy • ? lst The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, KG,’ 
the President, occupied the chair and distributed the awards to 
the successful students. On arriving at the Hall his Royal High¬ 
ness was received by the members of the Governing Bodies 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie : Your Royal Highness, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—To-day there is a slight change in the usual order of 
our proceedings, as his Royal Highness has an important engage¬ 
ment to keep Perhaps the students may prefer to receive their 
awards now, for it relieves a certain amount of tension, not to say 
cuilosity. Whatever I have to say will be said after the little 
programme of music. Meanwhile, when I remind you that this is 
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the third occasion upon which our President has honoured and 
encouraged us by his presence during this week you will readily, 
realise that any expressions of gratitude must fall woefully short 
of our full appreciation of his great kindness and his interest m 

The Duke of Connaught then distributed the prizes and awards. 

Mr Ernest Mathews, C.V.O., LL.D.: Your Royal Highness, 
My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen—I am privileged this afternoon to 
propose a hearty vote of thanks to His Royal HigHhess, the 1 resi¬ 
dent of our old Academy, for so kindly coming here to-day and 
giving away the prizes. As you have heard from Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, His Royal Highness is no novice at this task, but 1 
can assure you, Sir, that your presence is most thoroughly appreci 
ated by all, from the Vice-President down to the youngest student 
in the Academy, and how very much more so by those who have 
been fortunate enough to receive prizes at your hands, loi un¬ 
doubtedly those prizes are thus very much enhanced m value. i 
know, Sir, that you have an engagement elsewhere this afternoon, 
and therefore I do not want to say much, but I should like to add to 
what I have already said how deeply we are indebted to you clunng 
our festival-proceedings, and for attending the entertainments and 
service given by this old Royal Academy. You attended, 11 > 
service in St. Paul’s, one of the most magnificent services, 1 under- 
stand, that has ever been held in. that Cathedral within theU® e ™°nd 
of man. You were also here when their Majesties The King and 
Queen Princess Christian and Princess Victoria honoured the 
concert on Tuesday last, and here you are again to-day, untiring 
in your kindness towards the Royal Academy. I conclude simply 
by asking Your Royal Highness to accept, from the highest to the 
lowest in the Academy, our grateful vote of thanks for your kin 
ness in distributing the prizes. I will ask Mr. Philip Agnew (Chan- 
man of the Committee of Management) to second this Resolution. 

Mr Philip 'L. Agnew : Your Royal Highness, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I should like, on behalf of the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment to associate myself most warmly with the vote of thanks to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught so felicitously proposed 
by Mr. Mathews. To-day is without precedent in the long histoiy 
of the Academy. There is no precedent, so far as I am awaie, tor 
reversing the order of our proceedings, and there is surely none 
1 should hope not, at least—for depriving the vnembers of the 
Governing Bodies of the official customary red and white carnation 
buttonhole and providing us, in its place, as our sole ado ™“ent 
with a> mere button. There is also, naturally, no precedent for our 
celebrating the Centenary. His Royal Highness, falling into 1 
"f you will excuse me for so expressing it-has also disregarded 
precedent on this occasion, for he has been very conscious of the 
great importance of our historic celebrations He did not wait to 
be invited, but interpreted our wishes and invitation by most kind y 
offering. It was a most tactful and gracious act on the part.of.his 
Royal Highness, which we sincerely appreciate and shaU f lo " g 

remember as convincing evidence, if evidence Y^owtsVkes in 

very close and personal interest which his Royal Highness takes 
everything that concerns the well-being of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Will those in favour of this Resolution please show it 1 
the usual way? 
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The Resolution was carried with acclamation. 

I he President, who was received with loud cheers said - Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Ladies and Gentlemen-I am indeed ‘verv 

and SI ^ e ° H ^ e K Ver /r kl ”* d VOte ° f thanks Proposed by Mr. Mathews 
and seconded by Mr. Agnew. I think they have both interpreted 
-y eelmgs very accurately. My interest in the Royal Academy of 
war if’ 1 T Ca ,? as ?, ure y°u. quite of the warmest. It was onhHast 

of doSTodav tha^T^- ^ 33 1 , have just had the privilege 

ot doing to-day, that I, in connection with Sir Alexander Mackenzie 

Well XT i We W6re 3, ookl »^ forward to our Centenary this year! 
\A eH, the Centenary is drawing to a close, and I think everybody 
w 11 agree that it has been a great and important week for the Royal 

XT”? A Mu !! C 1 h , ad the great ben efit and joy of being at St 
Paul s the other day, and I am sure that there are many others here 
who were also present We all must have been struck with the 

throuehout !!f" denng . of British-written music which was played 
throughout the service. I never heard a finer service-I do 
not suppose that I ever will again—and I do congratulate 
all those who have taken immense trouble to make that 
K a - c f dlt to th ? Royal Academy of Music. I feel 

and 1 on th P ellt t enary n, ha r been rather a heavy drain on the time 
and on the strength of many people who have rendered services 

formeA,mik S1 Tth i™ 0 ?! Ve , ry much like to congratulate the 
in whT P k P tk 1 n f he i Roy ! Acade " ly of Musi c on the splendid way 
in which they have played up on this occasion. It only shows how 

hXLtXtT tbey stdl take m their former College, and we only 
nunfte h f t n ei R eXa , m ? e T 1 be followed by those who are present 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. It is at all times a great 
pleasure to present prizes to those who deserve them, and I am 
sure that nil those I have had the pleasure of handing them to 
deserve them richly. I hope it will be an encouragement to them 
to do even better another year. I can assure you that as long as 
1 have the honour of being your President it will be at all times 
the greatest pleasure to me to come on these different occasions 
and to show, in this very small way, how very much, and how 
warmly, I take an interest in everything connected with the pros¬ 
perity and welfare of the Royal Academy of Music. I think the 
eountiy owes a great debt to the Royal Academy of Music for 
what it has done, and for the way it has promoted English music 
m its best and purest form. I would take this opportunity, as a 
very hard week is drawing to a close, to congratulate Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. I am sure that the response given to the mere 
"“fton T hls , name must . be something that will make him feel 
that he has rather a lump in his throat. He knows how warmly 
he is supported by all those under him, and he knows how hard 
his pupils work to do him credit. I can assure him there is nobody 
and I have had the pleasure of his acquaintance for many years 
—for whom I have a greater respect and to whom, I think, the 
country ought to be more grateful for the magnificent way in 
wmch he has carried out the very onerous, the very responsible 
and the. very important duties of Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Before I sit down, may I, in the name of all of us 
here present, congratulate him upon .the honour just conferred on 
him by His Majesty The King? 
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The President then left to fulfil another engagement.. 
iCfter the Students had performed a selection of music— 

Sir Francis H. Green (Chairman of the Music Committee of 
the City of London) said : Sir Alexander Mackenzie, I will read 
the Address which I have to present:— 

“To the Chairman of the Committee of Management and the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, 1822-1922. 

“ The Right Hon. Lord Mayor of London (Sir J. J. Baddeley, 
Kt.), the Music Committee of the Corporation of London (Chair¬ 
man, Sir Francis Hayden Green, Bart.), and the Guildhall School 
of Music (Principal, Sir Landon Ronald), desire *to express their 
sincere congratulations to the Royal Academy of Music and Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.V.O., upon the completion of the 
Centenary of the Royal Academy of Music. 

“ The approach of this event has been watched with the 
utmost interest by all classes of musicians, professional and 
amateur, throughout the British Empire, and not least by those 
two great Teaching Institutions which owe so much to the ripe 
experience and musicianship which have always distinguished those 
responsible for the management of the senior Institution. 

“ The vSignatories to this Address sincerely trust that the Royal 
Academy of Music may continue its illustrious career for many 
centuries to come, and that the Committee, Principal, and those 
connected with it in any capacity may long be spared to enjoy the 
fruits of their labour. 

“(Signed) John J. Baddeley, Lord Mayor of London; 

Francis H. Green, Chairman of the Music 
Committee; Landon Ronald, Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music; H. Saxe Wyndham, 
Secretary to the Guildhall School of Music.” 
Sir Francis Green continued: May I be permitted to add, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, that I consider myself extremely 
fortunate in being spokesman of my Committee on this historic 
occasion? I trust that the cordial and friendly relations which 
have always existed between your great Institution and the Guild¬ 
hall School of Music may continue for many years to come. 

Sir Landon Ronald : Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—Lam very proud and pleased to second the presenta¬ 
tion on behalf of the School over which I have the honour to 
preside. I am also extremely proud to have this occasion to pay 
my little tribute of great respect, esteem, and regard to your 
Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. I yield to none, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in my admiration for his genius, and, as a musician, 
I yield to none in my admiration for the way in which he occupies 
the Principalship of this original and national Institution. As 
one who has had some experience of being at the head of a big 
School of Music, I think Sir Alexander will agree with me that 
the post in no sinecure, but we all know that Sir Alexander has 
done his work most nobly. All I have to say is that I pray from 
my heart that he may be still spared for many years to rule over 
the destinies of the R 03 M Academy of Music. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie: Sir Francis Green, Sir Landon 
Ronald, and Mr. Saxe Wyndham, on behalf of the Academy I 
desire to say that we receive with real pleasure those genial 
expressions and tokens of goodwill from the great City School. 
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No matter when our Institutions were founded, we are all working' 
in the same eager spirit for the grand cause of musical education. 
We value very highly indeed your kind words, and, in return, 
allow me to express the wish that the Guildhall School of Music 
may long continue to enjoy the prosperity it has deservedly won 
for itself. ' 

Ladies and Gentlemen—While it would be a dereliction of duty 
to omit this annual report, there are many reasons why I should 
repress any signs of loquacity to-day. One of them certainly is 
that the Academy has been speaking for itself all day long for the 
last fortnight. Every department it professes to teach has had its 
individual say, and it is for the very large number of listeners 
rather than any one of us to express .opinions on the results of 
these numerous public exhibitions. But I may take upon myself 
to say that over all we have endeavoured to carry out, the keenest 
wish to present our best has prevailed, and on the part of the 
Students an enthusiastic spirit has presided over their opportunities 
to‘do honour to the splendid work of my colleagues, their teachers, 
whose names I dare not even begin to recite now. Alas ! mingled 
with the pleasure of it all, there have been many very sad thoughts 
to temper the enjoyment of the memorable event. The Committee 
of .Management suffered deeply and severely during this year by 
the “passing” of no less than four of its members in quick suc¬ 
cession. All you who know our well-loved Chairman, Sir Edward 
E. Cooper, whose heart was always in the School during the many 
years he served it, can readily imagine the eager interest he took 
up to the very last in the celebration which he, alas! was not to 
witness. Then followed the loss of our old and loyal friend, 
Oscar Beringer, a great teacher to whom the Academy has been 
indebted for the last forty years; and almost at the same time 
Mr. Arthur Serena, who was here last year, a new friend and 
liberal patron of art and literature, was taken from us. And but 
a few weeks ago yet another died, whose invariable kindliness and 
encouraging interest in all pertaining to the School will be sincerely 
missed, and that is Colonel Alexander Finlay. We have therefore, 
been able to muster but a sadly depleted Committee when we had 
most need of all its members. Owing to the immediate pressure 
of the Committee’s work, two of these seats remain unoccupied. 
But we welcome a gifted composer and prominent Professor, Mr. 
John B. McEwen, to fill one vacancy, and a few days ago Mr. 
Wyse was received into our magic circle. The onerous position 
of the Chairmanship has been accepted by one who, having sat 
with us for twenty-seven years, knows not only all about the work 
and the needs of the School, but the nature of the team which 
he is already expertly driving—Mr. Philip L. Agnew. May he 
hold the reins for a long time to come. Our list of Professors, 
too, was recently shortened by the death of a most able musician 
—one of our own Mendelssohn Scholars—and most amiable man, 
Percy Miles, and by the retirement of the esteemed violinist and 
valued teacher, Mr. Alfred Gibson. The removal of that good old 
friend, the Rev. Canon Edgar Sheppard, rendered the Honorary 
Chaplaincy vacant; this honorary office has been accepted in the 
most kindly manner by The Lord Bishop of London. He has 
already visited us and spoken words of wisdom to an appreciative 
audience of students, and none of you who heard him at St. Paul’s 
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last Monday morning could have failed to be moved. Before 
passing to the immediate concerns of the day, I have still to 
mention, and with great pleasure, that the Directors have added 
largely to their numbers during the year, and many of those who 
have joined our Board will be quite well known to you as keen 
lovers of music. Some of them may Hardly be called new-comers, 
since they have shown their interest in us for a long time the 
Right Hon. Lord Airedale, the Right Hon. Viscount Coke, Rear- 
Admiral Maurice FitzMaurice, Mr. Ludovic Foster (an old friend), 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, and Colonel John Ht^ton. Such a 
succession of programmes, in which so large a number of pcr- 
tormers have been active, can hardly be carried through without 
a considerable amount of anxiety on the part of those who 
shoulder the general responsibility; I am not alluding to the young 
folks behind and before me. They, at least, have been having the 
time of their lives, have been enjoying the delightfully long and 
frequent rehearsals, and the immense satisfaction of having taken 
a most worthy and successful share in the celebration. There is 
not one of them who will not in after times recall with pride the 
fact that they were “Centenary Students,” and that their part was 
played with credit and honour to the School. As to those much 
and often-tried friends, their Professors, nothing can be said 
which adequately represents our obligation to them. After all, 
they are the “Gods in the machine” who have made it move in 
the past, and to whom we look to provide its motive force in the 
new era upon which we now T enter. Those of you who witnessed 
that brilliant Masque on Monday night must have realised how 
much we owe to the goodwill and affection of our ex-students and 
to the gifted author of the book, Mr* Louis Parker, ana those 
splendid artists who interpreted the principal characters; it is quite 
beyond my powers of speech. You know I mean Miss Julia 
Neilson and Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry. I could not make up 
my mind whether I really would have preferred to have been a 
Student in 1822 or a Student in 1922. In this very connection 1 
may not pass over an event—a Jubilee which happily synchronises 
with our Commemoration. It is that of one who—boy, man, 
Student, sub- and full-Professor, and now Member of Committee 

_has for fifty years been of and with the Academy, and what it 

owes to him is’so patent and obvious—far beyond its walls—that 
I need only mention Mr. Tobias Matthay’s name. I have ±re- 
quently been asked how it is that we have so many medals to 
distribute. The awarding of medals is a tradition dating as tar 
back as the earliest years of the Academy. I think it was in the 
second year of its existence that two medals were given, and on 
one occasion, we are told, that when water was low, only morocco 
cases containing pieces of chocolate were handed over, an artful 
piece of ingenious camouflage, to which with all our cleverness, 
present invention could hardly rise. Those distributed to-day are 
sweeter and much more valuable. Then came a period when even 
the supply of chocolate ran dry. It was, I believe, m 1861 that 
the tradition was revived and continued, just a year before i 
entered as a Student, but it may console some of you to hear that 
during the whole of my three years’ stay I never had one. _ Ihis 
present accumulation of itself represents an important stage m our 
annals. This year the “ Dove Prize,” for “ general excellence, 
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assiduity, and industry,” was received by an accomplished student 
whose abilities as a pianist, vocalist, and operatic artist are recog¬ 
nised by you all. She is always ready to present your manuscript 
songs to the best advantage, to accompany you, and frequently 
efface her own gifts for the benefit of her fellow-Students. You 
will all agree that Miss Olive Groves fully deserves the distinction. 
It is usual for me to announce the name of the young student 
who takes the first award. I have therefore the pleasure to 
announce that a special prize allotted to the junior department, and 
given by one of our professors, Miss C. Martin, has been gained 
by Dorothy Phillips. The occasions have been very rare indeed 
when some benefactions or bequests to the Institution had not to 
be recorded, and this is no barren year. At the recent winding-up 
of the Sunday Concert Society the sum of two hundred guineas 
was generously allotted to us, and Mr. Corder, as Chairman of the 
°f British Composers, handed the balance of its assets 
£82, to the Trustees of the Manns Memorial Fund. By the Will 
of one whose services were devoted to us for many years the 
Academy benefits to the extent of £500. Mr. Gilbert Betjemann 

wished the bequest to bear the name of his late wife “Rose 
Dafforne” (an ex-student), and by leaving the use of the annual 
income to the discretion of the authorities has adopted the most 
desirable manner of serving the School’s interests. You will also 
find his name attached to the coveted Gold Medal for Operatic 
Singing. A new annual prize of ten guineas has been founded by 
Mrs. Ernest Kiver in memory of her son, Hubert Kiver—a most 
promising vocal student, who gave his life for his country in the 
Great War. The first competition will be for Baritones, after 
which it will be for the Committee to select the branch of study. 
And Mr. Henry W. Down, in a like mournful spirit, sends a con¬ 
tribution of twenty guineas to the “Students’ Aid Fund” in 
memory of his son, Lionel Down, who also fell in defence of his 
country. The list ends with another gift from that indefatigable 
promoter of Chamber Music in all its forms of production and 
performance, Mr. Walter W. Cobbett, who wishes to commemorate 
our Centenary in his own liberal way. This is by no means the 
first occasion on which he has stimulated the practice of that pure 
and perfect branch of music. This time he offers two prizes, each 
of twenty-five guineas, to composers of Chamber works, the 
nature of which will be duly announced. One is to be competed 
for by present Students, the other by past Students of the 
Academy. The latter proposal almost calls for some limitation, or 
the most willing adjudicators might break down over their task. 
Mr. Cobbett has our grateful thanks. He knows how much we 
appreciate his generosity. A few more words, and I have done. 

I prefer, rather than as having reached the end of an epoch, to 
dwell upon the fact that we are at the beginning of another 
century of useful national work, and that in speeding the parting 
we are welcoming these coming years in which there is so much 
to be clone, and to be done well. There is one important depart¬ 
ment in which we would dearly like to do better. One branch, 
essential to the future welfare of British music, has certainly 
received the earnest attention of the School from a very early 
period of its existence, and present results—although gained under 
obvious difficulties and necessarily restricted conditions—have 
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proved to be eminently satisfactory. The “casts” of Sir Thomas 
Beecliam’s splendid perfomances, and also those of the more recent 
successful season of the National British Opera Company, in¬ 
cluded the names of many ex-Students who have risen to 
deservedly great prominence on the stage. We have strong views 
on this subject. Unlike the ghost in Hamlet, I am not “forbid 
to tell the secrets of my prison house”—rather am I encouraged 
to “ unfold a tale.” It is a short story. As a fitting and perma¬ 
nent record of the Centenary, the Governing Boding have recently 
acquired the lease of a contiguous site whereon f@ build a modest 
but fully-equipped Training Theatre for the benefit of future 
Operatic and Dramatic Students, at a cost of £3,600, and, in 
addition to that sum, have set aside as much as can be judiciously 
spared from its funds towards the cost of the building—namely, 
£10,000; in all, over £13,000. It will be conceded that this is a 
fairly large amount for an Art Institution to back its beliefs and 
aspirations with, but our Honorary Treasurer—a large-minded 
man—permits us to go thus far. This sincere endeavoui to meet 
the needs of that necessary, attractive, but nevertheless most 
expensive item in the scheme of modern musical education may, 
it is hoped, be sufficiently appreciated as to induce music-lovers to 
encourage its speedy realisation in that . practical manner upon 
which I cannot dwell just now, but you are quite at liberty to 
guess what I mean. On these grounds the authorities need feel 
no reticence in suggesting a general support of their keen inten¬ 
tions in the interests of British Operatic Art. Without touching 
upon any more figures, or mentioning names, I must add that 
since preparing these notes, a very handsome, indeed a splendid 
amount, has already been contributed by a number of most gener¬ 
ous friends, connected and unconnected with the Academy, but 
all about that must be reserved for another occasion. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews: Ladies and Gentlemen—The pro¬ 
gramme has been turned upside down, and after the charming 
address from the Principal there is nothing left but to send the 
facts all over the Kingdom, which we shall do, of course, when the 
right time arrives. As Chairman of the Centenary Committee I 
feel it my duty to ask you to give Sir Alexander Mackenzie an 
ovation. When he came as our Principal thirty-four years ago 
the Academy finances, I think I may say without fear of contra¬ 
diction, were in what we call low water; to-day they are not in 
low water. Eleven years ago we managed to get out of Hanover 
Square. My own recollection of the old house is that I used to 
lose my way in going to the Board Room. It was like a rabbit 
warren. We got out of Hanover Square and built our new 
Academy in Marylebone Road, and we thought that we had pro¬ 
vided enough accommodation; but it is not half big enough. We 
could do with three more houses. We have taken one, and as you 
know, behind the Academy we have acquired a site for the new 
theatre. I do not know how many of you witnessed the excellent 
operatic performances during the last fortnight. I was unable to 
go to more than one, but I never saw anything better acted or 
better played than the one I went to. I do not name it—purposely. 
But I do say this, that it was perfectly apparent to anybody that 
the stage was not half big enough, that the actors did wonderfully 
in most trying circumstances, and I do ask you to show your 
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practical appreciation of what our dear Principal has done for the 
School for the last thirty-five years by all of you undertaking, 
Students and past-Students, to ask your friends and all lovers of 
music to give a mite, or more if you like, towards getting the 
balance of the money required for this new theatre as soon as 
possible. That is the best vote of thanks and the best ovation 
you can give to Sir Alexander Mackenzie. I shall say no more, 
because I am sure that the Students will do their best, and that 
the old Students will come forward and do what they can to let 
us have a theatre, and a properly equipped theatre, by this time 
next year. 

The following selection of music was performed during the 
afternoon : 

Concerto in D—Violin . Paganini— With elm-f 

Mr. JEAN POUGNET 
Accompanist, Mr. GERARD MOORAT 

Songs ... ... { “ The^WiUow ”° U } A. Goring Thomas 

Miss OLIVE GROVES 
Accompanist, Miss CICELY HOYE 
Adagio ) _ ^ 

Scherzo } FROM Sonata in D minor— Pianoforte ... B. J. Dale 

Miss BETTY HUMBY 

The National Anthem was then enthusiastically sung, and the 
proceedings terminated. 

N.B. The Principal wishes to make special mention of the names 
of Mr. Henry Beauchamp, Mr. Cairns-James, and Mr. Acton 
Bond, to whom the Academy is so deeply indebted for the 
long preparations and highly successful results of the operatic 
and dramatic performances (including the “ Masque ” on the 
evening of July 17th), during the Centenary celebrations. 


THE BANQUET. 

The Banquet was held at the Wharncliffe Rooms, Hotel Great 
Central, on July 21st, Viscount BURNHAM presiding over a brilliant 
assemblage, which numbered nearly 400. 

After the loyal toasts, which included the separate one for “ His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, President of the Academy,” 

Viscount Burnham proposed the toast of the evening, “ The Royal 
Academy of Music.” He said the occasion was serious and triumphant. 
They crowned that night the celebration of a standard date in the art of 
which it might truly be said, in the words of a great writer : “ Her voice 
is the harmony of the world.” They crowned also that night with the 
laurel wreath of their order of merit the great musician who for nearly 
forty years had been the presiding genius of that famous institution. 
None could say that this centenary commemorated nothing but dry bones 
and vain expectations. The century it covered was the whole history of 
musical education in this country—he could almost say in this Empire. The 
forty males and the forty females, ’ ’ to which it was limited by rules and 
regulations, had had a mighty family, who had been the musical teachers 
of the race. It had been feared that the Academy would “let loose a 
countless horde of new composers, players, and teachers,” whereas 
“ to secure eminence its due reward it seems indispensable that eminence 
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should exist in a certain degree of scarcity,” to use the words of the 
enemy. This was the old 'complaint of the favoured few. It might 
be t?ue that they would have divided the spoil among fewer hands 
but for the existence of the Academy ; but the vital interests of the 
musical art would have suffered in the suppression of talent and the denial 
of opportunity, and British music would not have had its pride of place as 
it had now among the most art-loving nations of the world. That, in 
spite of the best teaching, the musical constituencies of the country fell 
short of what was hoped, and indeed of what in proportion to population 
was true of other lands, we might still bewail ; but the public taste for 
good music continued to grow, and England-—let alonc^Wales, where at 
least the musical enthusiasm was prodigious and unBridled—no longer 
stood where she did, with ears deaf to the beauty of sound. People some¬ 
times asked of all this great army of musicans, well trained and talented in 
every branch of the art, where they settled and what they did. One 
wondered where all these promising young people went to. When he 
listened to the performances of the best he wondered himself what was 
happening to the second best, to those who also ran. Then he recol¬ 
lected that the demand for teachers was always increasing, and that in 
teaching it was knowledge and the power to impart knowledge which 
counted most. Might he ask that in returns of the education authorities 
everywhere they would provide and insist that music teachers should be 
properly qualified to teach according to their duty and degree in all 
classes of schools? He looked beyond these, shores, and he saw that in 
the Dominions overseas the demand for music must increase with the 
refinements and amenities of life, so that he cherished the hope and belief 
that the number of unemployed and under-employed musicians might 
steadily decrease. He rejoiced, too, in the feeling that in any case 
there was spreading throughout the homes of the people the better taste 
and the felt want for music which such an institution as this had for a 
hundred years existed to promote. 

Looking back, one noted that the greatest difficulties in their history 
were not in infancy but in middle age. In 1866 the directors endeavoured 
to surrender the Royal Charter granted in 1830 and to disband the school, 
originally a boarding school, none of the children being over twelve 
years of age. Fortunately, it was found impossible to do so, and the 
professors, with Sterndale Bennett at their head, sacrificed their salaries— 
as the professors of to-day no doubt would in similar circumstances 
to tide over the crisis, and created the form of government which sub¬ 
stantially held good to-day. From 1872 matters began slowly to improve, 
and now the Royal Academy of Music had a long queue of students 
waiting at its doors. Need he say that the magnificent success of the 
school to-day was mainly due to the character and achievement of the 
benevolent despot who had reigned for thirty-four years, and who looked 
as if music gave to its votaries a seraphic temper and the love of all man¬ 
kind? Personally, he (Lord Burnham) had known him since he was a 
boy, and he had always looked the same. He had been an honoured 
friend of his (Lord I3urnham’s) family now for three generations. He 
stood for the Academy, and the Academy stood by him. Music had 
never had its due honours in this country. Lord Burghersh, afterwards 
Earl of Westmorland, was the first President of the Academy, and in the 
abstract of their history it was said that the pupils were first examined 
“ by a formidable board of professors and lordlings.” He (Lord Burn¬ 
ham) did not quite know what a lordling was, but he did know that no 
musican had ever been made a lord of Parliament. That was a State 
matter with which they there had nothing to do. 

What were they to do to perpetuate the fame and record of this 
famous anniversary ? The operatic performances of last week had shown 
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how urgently necessary was a suitable theatre for the study of opera and 
drama. The day of makeshift was past. Might he express the hope that 
the fond wish of the principal and his colleagues would be realised, and 
that it might soon be possible to build such a theatre as a fine and fruit¬ 
ful act of commemoration ? It might be hoped that for the sake of 
reverence it would not make Dr. Crotch turn against them in his grave, 
for he wrote in September, 1824, from Kensington Gravel Pits—a curious 
but not inappropriate address—“on reconsidering a proposal that the 
students should act an opera on a stage (twice underlined) in public 
(thrice underlined), I feel much for the consequences. . . . Is it agreeable 
to the express intention of the establishment to make actors and actresses 
of Academicians ? . . . Would not persons wanting teachers for their 
daughters (especially female teachers) prefer anyone who had not sus¬ 
tained that character ?” And so on and so forth. Even at the risk of 
disturbing Dr. Crotch in his well-earned repose, he (Lord Burnham) 
asked the public to come and help them. Already things looked 
promising. He had an account of the Centenary Theatre building fund. 
It showed that the Royal Academy of Music, in addition to providing the 
site, had contributed a sum of £10,000. In addition to that a sum of 
£3,300 had been promised by Directors, the Committee of Management, 
and other friends. This included two very handsome donations, one 
of £l,000 from Mr. Philip L. Agnew, the chairman of the committee, and 
one of £500 from Mrs. Threlfall. As the total sum required was £35,000, 
there remained only the trifling balance of £21,700 to be raised. He 
asked them for support, especially for the sake of the Principal, who had 
stamped his personality on the Academy in all the tones and notes of 
his calling and election. He was a man who had never known the 
meanness or petty jealousies of professional life. He had been a great 
leader and a teacher, a true master of music, and a true professor of the 
fine arts of life. 

Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie : Our Chairman’s generously 
encouraging words are just what we might expect from one in whose 
family it has become a tradition to assist the progress of native art. 
None are more fully aware of that fact than the members of the pro¬ 
fession to which the great majority of this company belongs. This, to 
all connected with the Academy, is a supremely touching moment. 
While recognising the great privilege of representing it at this eventful 
stage of its existence, we also feel that we are rendering an account 
of our stewardship during a fairly long period of personal responsibility. 
It may be we have passed that examination with a few marks to the 
good. An ingenious friend has calculated that if the real commencement 
of the younger sister of the arts, as we used to know her, dated back 
merely about 500 years, then the Academy had been active during exactly 
a fifth part of the whole reliable history of music. If not quite a con¬ 
vincing statement, it was at least a ‘‘flattering tale.” In any case, we 
can hardly plead that the Academy has not had sufficient time to prove 
its mettle or to justify its existence. Now it has arrived at the conclusion of 
an epoch, I prefer to welcome the new era upon which it has entered 
and hail the coming years. No Scotsman could be expected to make a 
speech without a quotation from his national bard. So mine shall be 
‘‘Anticipation forward points the view,” for I have no doubt that the 
same sincerity and honesty of purpose which has governed our aims 
heretofore will characterise the work of our successors, whoever they 
may be. Within our own walls we have been kept more than lively 
for some months, and none of us is likely to pretend that so un¬ 
usually comprehensive and lengthy a scheme could be carried through 
without some fitful moments of anxiety. But there is no need to pull 
out the “ tremolo ” stop, for a large band of high-spirited and optimistic 
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pupils and many ex-students who have risen to great public eminence have 
spoken, acted, sung, played, and conducted for us ; and it is my chief 
duty to offer them the Academy’s warmest thanks for their enthusiastic aid 
so freely given. Among them you will find some of these prominent 
composers of the so-called “younger generation,” who honoured their 
old school by bringing specially-written works for the occasion. We 
knew them in the green as well as in the wood. They now give us of 
their best in that state of maturity which represents the musical thought 
of the day and hour. The previous night, hoping to find some pleasant 
and stimulating remarks on the week’s music, I took up my newspaper, 
but the first headline which leaped to my eye, ran : ‘ kAlppalling Increase 
of Juvenile Crime. ’ ’ Surely that could not refer to the Academy ? Then 
came the reflection that I myself had ‘ ‘ committed ’ ’ a contribution to 
the programmes. So, like Sir Joshua Reynolds who once “ painted no 
more that day,” I thought it wiser to read no more that night. 

The record of notable performers, composers, and teachers whom 
the R.A.M. has sent out since its foundation is, of course, a long and 
brilliant one, for time was when the road was clearly ours and ours 
alone. But in '82 another coach appeared upon it, another “Royal 
Mail ” to take its share in the delivery of these valuable parcels. Those 
two vehicles have been running side by side for more than thirty years— 
as wise institutions should do—with equal credit and increasingly bene¬ 
ficial results to musical education. “Honours are divided.” We do 
not hold all the trumps now. But to see the friendly game continued in 
the same genial spirit is one of the great satisfactions which my office 
has brought me. For us a century’s work finishes this night. 
Whether it is the end of a perfect, or imperfect day, is for others to 
judge. But the Academy is vastly encouraged to look forward, to what 
it hopes may be a long, prosperous, and useful to-morrow. 

Sir James Dewar, proposing the “ Arts,” recalled to mind that as a 
boy he heard Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s father conduct a company of 
players in Scotland. He felt that the theatre scheme ought to be accom¬ 
plished within the lifetime of Sir Alexander and himself. That being so 
he hoped the proposal would be strenuously taken up. The aptitudes that 
any child would acquire from musical cultivation of a simple kind, 
through co-ordination of mind and brain, would never leave him, and 
would be of great importance in after life. He hoped serious con¬ 
sideration would be given to this scheme for the extension of the 
Academy, the extension of its resources, and the cultivation of the larger 
arts of musical operatic performance. 

Sir Aston Webb, in reply, offered, as its president, the congratu¬ 
lations of the Royal Academy to the Royal Academy of Music on their 
centenary. All artists required the opportunity of showing what they 
could do in public, he said, and for that reason he was delighted to hear 
that the Academy had in view the provision of a hall in which 
performances could be given, and in which the younger members of 
the profession would have an opportunity of demonstrating their skill. 
He hoped this new hall would interest English people more in English 
musicians. It had always struck him how great an advantage, apparently, 
was given to musicians who were not of this country. In fact, it had 
often seemed to him that one of the first conditions of musicians in 
England was that they should come from any other country except 
England. It used to be the same with regard to painting and sculpture 
200 years ago. Then Reynolds and Gainsborough came and the Academy 
was founded, and since then there had been an ever-growing school of 
painting and sculpture in England. He hoped that the same thing would 
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happen in regard to music. Only last week music was introduced into 
the National Gallery, and that very day the Director of the Gallery had 
told him that the experiment had been a great success—and that after 
the holidays they were going to continue the experiment and have further 
concerts in the Gallery, for they found that the appreciation of pictures 
was increased by the addition of music. 

Sir Owen Seaman, who also replied, said, it was generally recog¬ 
nised that music gave expression to emotions and ideas that escaped 
utterance. At the same time music was apt to fail when it had anything 
definite to say. Having given amusing instances to illustrate his point, 
Sir Owen proceeded to mention that music was the youngest of the arts, 
and that was why the hundred years of the Academy of Music meant so 
much, and every lover of music and every patriot was bound to respond 
to the claim from the chair for what was a national work. In this pro¬ 
jected theatre the Academy of Music would have a real chance of 
readjusting and reforming those rather unhappy relations which some¬ 
times existed in opera between the maker of music and the maker of 
words. 

Lord Justice Younger, responding for the guests, whose health 
had been proposed by Rear-Admiral Fitz-Maurice, said, of all the 
arts there were none more capable of guiding us to higher aims and 
higher ideals than the art of music. 

In proposing the health of the R.A.M. Club Mr. Louis N. Parker 
said : Our Club was founded in 1889. It has lived thirty-three years : 
one-third of the life of its mother. It had its origin in a conversation 
between Myles Birket Foster—whom we are delighted to see here 
to-night and Dr., now Sir Alexander, Mackenzie. Sir Alexander was 
its first President, and he has, so far, occupied that position six 
times. The Club has had twenty-three Presidents, and, with one unfor¬ 
tunate exception, all have been distinguished musicians. Over that 
unfortunate exception I draw a modest, necessary veil. But, in all these 
thirty-three years the Club has had one and the same Secretary, and 
that speaks eloquently for his character, both as secretary and man. 
Fof my part, I cannot conceive how any organisation anywhere can 
carry on without J. Percy Baker. 

Membership in the Club was at first confined to ex-students and 
masters; but in 1914 it was joined with the R.A. Musical Union, a 
similar institution, which, however, included present students. Immedi¬ 
ately afterwards the War broke out ; but the Club survived, and now 
has as nearly a thousand members as makes no matter. 

It has unquestionably been of great advantage to the Academy, and 
it has unquestionably been a priceless boon to the student, whether ex or 
otherwise. It has fostered the corporate spirit; that sense of fellowship 
which all old pupils feel for their school, that glamour which makes 
their schooldays seem the happiest of their lives, although each particu¬ 
lar day had its separate and individual caning; that patriotism which 
enables us to look with kindly forbearance on sister schools, and con¬ 
vinces us that however dazzling the sections of the alphabet may be 
which other musicians are privileged to append to their names, none are 
so radiant as “ R.A.M.” And it is one of those wise clubs which admit 
ladies. What,” says the poet, “ What is home without a mother? ’* 
and what is a club without ladies ? It was not ever thus. In the bad old 
days a club was a cavern in which Edwin took refuge from Angelina, 
sank into his pet armchair and smoked his tobacco. Now, Angelina 
accompanies him ; sinks into his pet armchair and smokes his tobacco. 
We would not have it otherwise. We men of to-day are much more 
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amiable than our grandfathers. We love the ladies more continuously* 
The Victorians loved their womenfolk with intervals for refreshment— 
for refreshments. They loved them when they were neither serious nor 
thirsty. We love them all the time ; we are happier the more we see of 
them : the more of them we see. 

I wish we had a home of our own. I know we have tried to estab- 
blish one several times and failed. But now that the Academy is about to 
build a theatre—mainly, I do believe, in order to refuse my plays—why. 
should it not build club premises for us under the same roof ? I merely 
throw out the suggestion. Probably the authorities also will throw it 

OUt. 

The Club is a great breeder and conserver of friendships. Before 
it was established there was no more pitiable and lonely object than the 
young musician who, after the good fellowship of the Academy and the 
strenuous life of town, went into the wilds of Loamshire to spread the 
gospel of music. He was a swan among ugly ducklings. He knew 
nothing of the things which apparently alone made life worth living. 
He knew no more about a mangold wurzel than about any other mangle. 
On the other hand, when he waxed eloquent about the root of the 
dominant nine-seven he was asked what fertilizer was good for it. 

But we who have this Club, although we go into the world and 
grow very old and grey, and wise and dyspeptic, and respectable, yet the 
moment we are together the years fall away from us ; our eyes flash the 
old fire; our locks resume the hue of sunrise or of the raven’s wing ; and 
old memories flood us. Ah, Maud! Has anything ever tasted so good 
as those inexpensive ices to which I infrequently treated you ? Virginia, 
faithless girl, where is that bunch of violets I borrowed a penny to buy 
for you ? Jessie, you sang my first alleged composition, and glory circled 
my brow. Joseph, for all I know you may be a grandfather ; but tuck in 
your tuppenny and we’ll play leap-frog.—Well, perhaps not actually; 
but how fine to recover the leap-frog spirit! 

All honour to the men who have enabled us to do so. All honour to 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who first broke down the barriers between 
master and student, and persuaded both that they shared a common 
humanity. All honour to Birket Foster who united us, and to Percy 
Baker who keeps us united. 

I couple with the toast the name of our present President, Dr. 
Richards. Dr. Richards has been President two consecutive years, and 
during these years he has benefited the Club by the fertility of his sug¬ 
gestions for its good. Such a Club as ours can only be kept alive by 
enthusiasm : the sort of enthusiasm which makes light of difficulties and 
looks upon impossibilities as rungs in the upward ladder. Of .such 
enthusiasm Dr. Richards is all compact. I give you the health, pros¬ 
perity, and long continuance of the R.A.M. Club, coupled with the 
name of Dr. Richards. 

Dr. H. W. Richards, in responding, said: It was a very happy 
idea on the part of Sir Alexander Mackenzie and that of Mr. Myles 
Foster to found and inaugurate this Club, for it has done, and is doing, 
an extraordinary amount of good in a quiet way. It is not, I think, 
sufficiently realized that the Club gives a liberal education for the 
smallest possible payment, viz., 10s. 6d. per annum, with refreshments 
thrown in ! 

The Club is unusual in some ways ; for instance, it never blackballs 
what I might call the “ social nuisance,” because that gentleman soon 
feels the soothing effect of his environment, he finds his level, and 
becomes, perhaps not “ quite quite,” but a really pleasant and respect¬ 
able member of society in time. At first, a strong dose of Coue-ism is 
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administered, and he gradually finds himself getting better and better. I 
assure you, sir, it is all done by kindness ! It is quite easy to identify a 
member of this Club, for he can be discerned at once by his polish and 
charm : so if a particularly delightful person is seen it is quite safe to 
say : That is a member of the Club ! 

Intercourse is a necessity, and our meetings abound in good feeling 
and cordiality, they also have an elevating and refining influence. That 
is the reason why we urge all ex-students to become members, as it is the 
best and surest way of completing their education. To put it tersely, 
and perhaps colloquially, the Club, in the most effective manner I know, 
“ simply puts the lid on ! ” If you don’t believe me, come and be con¬ 
vinced. We should like to invite, if we might, the Lord Bishop (our 
most esteemed and revered chaplain) to come and see how we musicians 
love one another, or the Dean of St. Paul’s, if he would honour us with a 
visit, to come and watch our strenuous efforts to 44 brighten up London.” 
Our cup, however, would be full to overflowing if we could persuade the 
noble and benevolent chairman to drop in one evening and bring with 
him for our benefit th q Burnham Scale. It would be played with a 
most sympathetic and grateful touch—a touch undreamt of even by Mr. 
Matthay . himself! Surely we have toyed with the tonal scale long 
enough, and we are all casting about for something new. With the help 
of the scale, to which I have so delicately alluded, our composers, I feel 
sure, would write works which would certainly compare, if not entirely 
eclipse, those of the great masters. Under these circumstances, I hope 
I am not asking too much. 

I regard it as a proud privilege to respond to this toast. It is an 
important one, for the Club is responsible for a large proportion of this 
brilliant assembly. Branch A alone now numbers well over 500 mem¬ 
bers, and more are rolling in. Well, 44 let ’em all come,” for we are 
already contemplating taking Queen’s Hall for our next Social. Its 
success is due to our hardworked and most capable. Secretary, to the 
enthusiasm of the committee, and to the responsiveness of the members. 
We have had some wonderful meetings and the finest artists, to whom 
we owe so much, have most kindly given their services, and I know they 
enjoy doing so. Well, we are going to have many more of these delight¬ 
ful evenings. I want now to thank you most warmly, and with deep 
sincerity, for the thrilling reception you have given to this toast, and to 
Mr. Louis Parker in particular, for proposing it in his inimitable manner, 
also for the kind and generous things he has said. It is not only what he 
says, but the perfectly beautiful way he says it! In expressing our grati¬ 
tude to you all, I assure you, sir, the splendour of this great and unique 
occasion will never, indeed can never, fade from our memories. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews proposed the health of Lord Burnham. 
They thanked him for his presence that evening, and for the kindly words 
he had said with regard to the theatre. It must be built, and built soon, 
if they were going to keep the operatic and dramatic classes a feature of 
the Academy. Lord Burnham did not touch anything but he made it a 
huge success. They hoped that he would assist them as much as he 
could, for he had great means of helping them to get the project carried 
through. 

Lord Burnham responded in a few brief words, He was certain 
they had all enjoyed themselves and wanted to express with all their 
hearts their best wishes for this great Academy. Might it prosper, root 
and branch, and might its future be worthy of its past! 

In the course of the evening, Miss Margaret Cooper contributed 
songs at the piano, and Miss Ella Frank sang a song from 44 Patience.” 
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Htwatlj of a Him&rfir Horn 


AN OCCASIONAL MASQUE 

TO BE PERFORMED ONCE IN A HUNDRED YEARS 


The Words by A VERY OLD STUDENT. 
The Music by VERY YOUNG ONES. 


Chorus. 


Semichorus I. 


Semichorus II. 

Chorus. 

A Single Voice. 


[The Platform and orchestra m are empty. The 
instrumentalists are on the floor of the hall. 
To the right, viewed from the audience is a 
throne. 

[First they sound a fanfare on Trumpets. 

[Then they play a solemn March; to which 
ENTER, from two sides, The Chorus. 

[The young gentlemen are in black : the young 
ladies are in white ; the latter wear wreaths of 
roses in their hair : and all, including the young 
gentlemen, carry nosegays or single sprays of 
Madonna lilies or roses; so that the Chorus, 
when assembled, becomes a garden of flowers. 
As the two sections of the Chorus meet they 
salute each other with a grave and courteous bow. 

[When the Chorus is assembled, the March cul¬ 
minates in the following : 

We come to sing our Mother’s praise ! 

O proud ! O strong ! O good to see ! 

After fair days and evil days, 

This is her golden Jubilee ! 

A hundred years enwreathe her brow : 

They stand for trials, joys, and tears ; 

But fearlessly she gazes now 

Upon the coming hundred years ! 

She built herself a lordly house, 

She filled it full with souls afire, 

Young hands set bravely to the ploughs 
Whose only watchword is " Aspire ! ” 

Great music in her halls arose, 

Great artists from her threshold came ; 

We sing her praise for these and those— 

But greater still shall be her fame ! 

Look, Brothers, Sisters, look ! Who draws anear ? 


Another Voice. Whence comes this heavenly ambassador ? 

O filia pulchra , mater pulchrior! 

First Voice. What mystery is here ? 

Chorus. Hush ! let us learn in silent reverence 

What is their errand ; who they are ; and whence. 

[Now the Orchestra plays an Interlude. The first 
few bars are in a classical , almost antiquated, 
style, but this soon changes into the extremist 
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modern harmonies and modern form. Through 
the latter ENTERS a beautiful and stately 
woman, robed like a queen, with a crown formed 
of the letters “RAM"; across her breast is 
written in figures of gold, 1822. She is dragged 
on, enchainedby a wreath of roses, by a radiant 
girl, similarly crowned; but the figures on her 
robe are 1922. The music continues while they 
speak. 


1822. 

Go not so swiftly, child with winged feet ! 

I cannot follow : I am all a-dread ! 

I hear strange music, terrible and sweet; 

Showers of sound about mine ears are shed ; 

I trace no form ; I am discomfited ; 

Wild waves of harmony upon me beat! 

Child, child, where are we ? Child, I will not stir 
Until thou say what means this clash and clang and 
whirr ! 

1922. 

O thou most marvellous, most gladsome ; thou, 
Perfect in grace ; thou with far-seeing eyes ! 

Thou of the queenlike motion, sovereign brow ; 

Thou shyly stepping from thy Paradise, 

This clang and clash and whirr, these harmonies, 
These sounds that strangely strike upon thee now, 
These are the offspring of thine early dream : 

These are thy children, royal Mother Academe ! 

Semichorus I. 

[half rising ; in hushed awe. 
Our Mother ! Brothers, Sisters, greet her ! 

Semichorus II. 

[motioning them to sit. 
Nay ! 

Keep silence ! Let us hear what she will say. 

1822. 

I hear thee, but I cannot understand ! 

Who art thou, child ? Thy face I seem to know ; 
Thou that hast led me to this wonderland, 

Some likeness to myself thy features show. 

1922. 

I am thyself. 

1822. 

Thou art myself ? How so ? 

1922. 

I am thyself, renewed. 

1822. 

Speak ! I command. 

1922. 

I am To-day. Thou the first century, 

And I the next, in academic history. 

1822. 

[joyously 

I am not dead, then, but I live in thee ; 

The first link in a never-ending chain 

That reaches into dim futurity ; 

My early struggles were not all in vain ! 

But say : why came we to this hall ? 

1922. 

To see 

How modest seed grows into mighty tree. 

1822. 

Modest indeed ! In Eighteen-twenty-two 

My boys and girls were ten of each. 
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1922. 

[ with a laugh 

So few ? 

1822. 

To quote old Crotch, “ I sought their moral good, 
And taught them how to earn their livelihood.” 

1922. 

Who were thy sponsors ? 

1822. 

Lords of high degree ! 

Lord Burghersh ; Peers-— 

1922. 

Thy Teachers ? 

1822. 

(producing a scroll) 
See : 

Here is the list : all famous in their art , 

Crotch, Attwood, Cramer, Bishop, Shield, and 
Smart; 

Ferrari, Spagnoletti, Horsley, Hawes, 

Greatorex, Potter, Bochsa !—That o’erawes 

Thy childish mind ; and so, indeed, it should. 

1922. 

No doubt; no doubt. But mine are just as good. 

1822. 

A stately mansion with an old-world air, 

Housed us. 

1922. 

I know : just out of Hanover Square. 

1822. 

Our concerts— 

1922. 

In the drawing-room. I know. 

1822. 

And in the dainty hall across the way— 

1922. 

I know ! I know ! All looking-glass. But pray, 
Where did you sing your operas or show 

Shakespeare and Sheridan ? 

1822. 

[shocked 

You cannot mean 

Plays acted on a stage—a public scene ! 

1922. 

That’s what I do mean ; 

1822. 

Worthy Dr. Crotch 

Against such things was ever on the watch. 
Respectability was our chief factor : 

How could a music teacher be an actor ? 

To quote his words : 41 What ? for our girls engage 

A woman who had sung upon the stage ! 

Perish the thought ! ” And, further, was it art 

To learn to play or sing a work by heart ? 

44 No ! ” said the Doctor. 

1922. 

Well, ours is, I fear 

A less attenuated atmosphere ! 

Turn, and behold what changes time hath seen. 

[Shepoints to the CHOIR, who rise. 

Lo here! 

[Shepoints to the ORCHESTRA. 

And here ! 

[She points to the audience. 
And yonder*! 

1822. 

ir-^feWho are they, 

Who greet us smilingly^? 
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1922. These own our sway. 

Give me thy hand : I’ll lead thee to thy throne, 

There to receive the homage of thine own. 

{.And while they move slowly to the high seat: 
No. 4, Quodlibet. Arr. by F. Corder. 

Chorus. 1 1 2 * Mother, thou art immortal! 

Since the first seeker crossed thy portal 
A hundred times has Chronos turned his glass ! 

The generations pass ; 

But thou, the stately, thou, the fair, 

Art younger now, more debonair, 

Than in that hour, so far away, 

When first thou saw’st the light of day ! 8 
And now across the world 
Thy banner is unfurled ! 

Wherever men and women sing , 4 
And music soothes the sorrowing 5 
Or adds a joy to mirth, 

To all the nations of the earth 
Thy children bear thy heavenly gift, 

To cheer, to comfort, to uplift! 

1822. I thank you graciously. The years roll back ; 

Tenterden Street this might be—but, alack, 

Where are the melodies of yesteryear ? 

1922. Listen, O Mother ! Thou shalt hear. 

Chorus. Let us now praise famous men , 6 

And such as have found out musical tunes ! 

Let us recall to mind again 

The gifts they gave, and the priceless boons 
Which from their genius flowed , 1 
And let us follow the path they showed . 8 
We cannot name a hundredth part 
Of the great cohort we acclaim : 

The Kings and Queens of Art, 

Who shine in deathless fame ; 

The tuneful throng, 

Who with their lissom fingers wrought 
On pipe and string 
Wonders of interwoven sound ; 

Or with their song 8 

Carried thy name, O Mother, to earth’s utmost bound; 
Or those who led vast orchestras, or taught 
The younger race to play and sing ; 

But give us leave, at least. 

To summon to our feast 
The great creative minds who stand 
Equals among the immortal band 

With whom the soul of melody communes : 

The famous men who found out musical tunes. 


1 W. H. Bell. St. Albans Pageant. 

2 Original. 

» Sumer is icumen in. 

s Mackenzie, 


^ 5 F. Corder. 

6 Mackenzie. Benedictus. 

? Mackenzie. Belle Dame sans Merci. 
Qolomba. 
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^ 5) Lo, gentle Sterndale Bennett! See 

That face, all love, all purity, 

The clear light flashing in his eyes, 

As thoughts too deep for words arise. 

He walked through life as one who saw 
Only fair things without a flaw, 

And flawless as the crystal dews 
The fairy fabric of his muse. 

(A Composition by Sterndale J^nnett.) 

10 And next in age, Macfarren, strong and kind, 

Whose universal mind 

Explored all secrets of our sacred art; 

True Briton, who revived true British lays, 

And sung of Mayday mirth and Chevy Chase ; 

Undaunted will, undaunted heart, 

Who won to victory though his eyes were blind. 

(A Composition by G. A. Macfarren.) 

11 John Francis Barnett not in vain 
Set the lake-poet’s mystic strain ; 

Wedded his song to splendid verse :— 

The Peri, or the Minstrel’s Curse, 

And ever in melodious flight 
Reached, or surpassed, the poet’s height. 

(A Composition by Barnett.) 

12 Now comes that genial, many-sided man, 

Whose limpid mirth seems striving to conceal 
His graver moods. Hail ! Arthur Sullivan ! 

Oh fountain of unending song ! 

Oh tender spirit, brave and strong ! 

Let us forget awhile thy wit’s appeal 

And probe into thy soul, and search and see 

The very source of thine unfailing melody ! 13 

(A Composition by Sullivan.) 

14 Lastly, by fate untimely taken from us, 

The delicate mellifluous Goring Thomas, 

Who in his magic charm of utterance 
Joined British strength with Gallic elegance. 15 

(A Composition by Goring Thomas.) 

1822. [Seated ; speaking quietly , but with deep emotion. 

Oh, children, I am proud ! my soul is fired 
With rapture ! This I sought : to this aspired ; 

This was my great ambition—to wipe off 
The stranger’s insult. He is wont to scoff 
That Britain has no music in herself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

But lost in lust of empire and of pelf. 

Let those who only count the alien dear 
Echo the shibboleth and ape the sneer ; 


s Mackenzie. Benedictus. 

i o Macfarren. “ My own, my guiding star. ’ 

ii Barnett. Ancient Mariner. 

12 Sullivan. Overture di Ballo. 


9 Bennett. 

13 Sullivan. 

14 Thomas. 

15 Thomas, 


May Queen. 

Yeomen of the Guard. 
Summer Ni^ht. 

The Golden Web. 


\ 
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1922. 


(Con gusto.) 


[She leaps to her feet, and her voice is like a 
challenging trumpet. 

But I say, No ! Here melody abounds ! 

Here first did skilled polophony begin 
With joyous “ Summer is a-coming in.” 

Nor since ’twas heard in Reading’s holy hall 
Has Britain lacked a song !—Nor ever shall ! 

[She turns to the audience. 

■ Art knows no boundaries ?” Well said ! but give 
Your own a little room wherein to live ; 

Not ever grovelling to a foreign Fetish, 

And scorning British art for being British ! 

[Now, as one inspired. 
Honour thy British Masters, Britain ! Praise 
Thy sons and daughters ! crown therewith thy bays ! 
Honour thy dead ; honour thy living ! Yea, 

And turn thy gaze towards the dawning day. 

[She points with a magnificent gesture to the 
students, who have been sitting, but now rise 
in one movement. 

When these--thine own-begotten—these, whose eyes 
Glow with the promise of high destinies, 

Fulfil their promise : laying at thy shrine 
Their gift. Ah, understand ! their glory’s thine : 

And ’tis God’s gift they bring ! for Music is divine ! 

Oh, splendid Mother, lift thine eyes and see, 

From distant lands thy children come to the thee : 
Thy fame allures them, to thy knee they’re sent 
From every clime ; from every continent. 

MARCH. ENTER in procession the STUDENTS 
from foreign countries, each group or individual 
bearing a national banner. When all are as¬ 
sembled and have done homage to 1822, they sing: 

The Song of the Students. 

We are here to learn the piano, 

Grinding scales we do not want to ; 

We are vocalists, soprano, 

Alto, tenor, bass ( bel canto !), 

Violin, violo, ’cello, 

Double-bass (unwieldly fellow), 

Piccolo and flute and hautboy, 

Clarinet of velvet tone ; 

Loud bassoon (mind how you blow, boy !), 

Tricky horn and grim trombone ; 

Harp and organ (bless the pedals !) 

All of us are out for medals! 

Te cantamus ! 

Te clamamus ! 

Te, O Mater, adoramus! 

And thy royal Diadem 
We begem, 

With our love, dear R.A.M. 
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Also we’ve begun composing, 

And our brains are fairly humming 
With ideas just unclosing, 

But they’re coming on ! They’re coming ! 

Soon they’ll bloom in fine, sonorous, 
Contrapuntal, double-chorus; 

Also madrigal, cantata, 

Part-song, oratorio, 

Symphony, quartet, sonata, 

Anthem, ballad (high and low), 

Opera—but don’t forget to T* 

Find us first a good libretto ! 

Te cantamus, &c. 

Academia , dulce mater, 

Nos alumni te cantamus : 

Every son and every daughter, 

With a single voice, laudamus ! 

President and wise committee 
Are included in our ditty ; 

And we hail with loyal frenzy 
Our respected Principal, 

Alexander C. Mackenzie, 

Guide, philosopher, and pal; 

Also every kind professor : 

Bless ’em all! Bless him and bless her ! 

Te cantamus ! 

Te clamamus ! 

Te, O Mater, adoramus ! 

And thy royal Diadem 
We begem, 

With our love, dear R.A.M. ! 

[Coming one step from the throne; all the 
banners are dipped. 

When ye are stirred by some great happening— 

[Roll of drums and flourish of trumpets ; she 
takes a step forward. 

When ye lift up your hearts to some high thing— 

[<as above 

When ye are grateful for new blossoming— 

[as above 

For labour’s end, and end of sorrowing— 

[as above ; she is now at the front. 

O happy folk, what is the song ye sing ?— 

[The banners are raised and waved. And all 
make answer with one voice 

©ofr gtaxxe tlje ^ting I 


Louis N. Parker, 

Student , 1869-1873. 
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ft.Jl.Jtt. ait& Its lpr0£S. 

In an address delivered at the Working Men’s College in 1893, the 
late Lord Bowen indulged in some caustic criticism of half-baked hero- 
worship. “ Memorials,” he observed, ‘‘are erected to every one who 
will only die in the odour of respectability. We write. long biographies 
of Nobody and we celebrate the centenary of Nothing.” It was a hard 
saying, often justified then and since, but quite inapplicable to the Royal 
Academy of Music, which is now celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of its foundation. For John Fane, Lord Burghersli, afterwards eleventh 
Earl of Westmorland, the founder of the R.A.M., was by no means a 
Nobody—is he not included in the D.N.B. on the strength of his triple 
distinction as a gallant soldier in the Napoleonic wars, as a diplomatist, 
and a musician ?—and his scheme, though its beginnings were modest 
and its progress for many years chequered and unstable, was never a 
Nothing, and has ultimately grown into a great and powerful instrument 
of musical education. 

It should never be forgotten that the R.A.M. owed its origin to the 
enterprise of enlightened and highly-placed amateurs. Lord Burghersh 
exerted an influence comparable to that of the great Austrian and Hun¬ 
garian magnates who befriended Haydn and Beethoven in the golden 
days of the Vienna period, when aristocrats realised that patronage had 
its duties as well as its privileges. Lord Burghersh had his foibles. He 
was a voluminous composer, and the pupils of the R.A.M. had to perform 
his operas, cantatas, and masses more often than was necessary to their 
musical salvation. But he kept things together in trying times, and more 
than once saved a situation imperilled by the administrative incompe¬ 
tence of his colleagues. It was not until Sterndale Bennett became 
Principal that the government of the R.A.M. was reconstructed on a sound 
basis, and the claims of professionals and experts were duly recognised. 
Sterndale Bennett, who ‘‘began as a genius and ended as a talent,” 
wore himself out by conscientious drudgery, by rushing about from one 
boarding-school to another giving lessons to earn a very modest compe¬ 
tence. Too gentle for the rough-and-tumble of life, he was yet steadfast 
in his pursuit of high aims, tenacious where principle was concerned, 
and will always be gratefully remembered as the second founder of the 
R.A.M. Sir George Macfarren had personality ; he was a great teacher, 
immensely industrious, and formidably equipped as a theorist, but his 
independence as a Principal made for obstruction and academic pedantry. 
The third hero of the Academy is the wise and genial Scotsman; whose 
life covers exactly three-quarters of the century that has elapsed since 
the old house in Tenterden Street received the first batch of students— 
twenty in number. Sir Alexander Mackenzie went there as a pupil just 
sixty years ago, returned as Principal in 1888, migrated in 1911 to the 
fine new buildings in the Marylebone Road, now filled to overflowing 
with seven hundred students, and is happily spared, in full mental vigour, 
to crown his long and uninterruptedly successful tenure of office by pre¬ 
siding at the Centenary Celebration of July, 1922. 

His appointment in 1888 was a happy choice, for” Old Mac,” whose 
friendship Punch can claim for thirty-seven years, was already a dis¬ 
tinguished composer. He came of a musical family in a direct line for 
four generations. His father and grandfather were violinists. At Son- 
dershausen, where he spent four or .five years of his early boyhood, he 
became a “ducal violinist” about the year 1860! After leaving the 
Academy, he played in orchestras in London and at provincial festivals, 
under the redoubtable Costa, autocrat and martinet, ” the tamer of wild 
prima donnas,” as Punch once called him, whose methods were more 
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suggestive of a Prussian drill-sergeant than an Italian musician. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s friendship with Liszt, the spelling of whose name troubled Mr. 
PiTnch sorely for many years, dated from his Sondershausen days, and 
one of Mr. Punch’s young men sang in the chorus when Mackenzie con¬ 
ducted Liszt’s St. Elizabeth in the presence of the composer in 1886. It 
was on the advice of Hans von Biilow, that wittiest and most un-German 
of Germans, that he made Florence his headquarters for several years in 



the ’seventies. It was Mackenzie, again, who introduced Tschaikowsky’s 
"Pathetic” Symphony to England at the Philharmonic in 1893. But, 
though a musical Ulysses, having known many cities and all the musicians 
worth knowing, " in spite of all temptations to belong to other nations,” 
in spite of his cosmopolitan culture and outlook, he has never lost the 
savour of his Scottish upbringing. He is a great Scotsman, haunted by 
the magic of the "land of the mountain and the flood,” yet animated 
with the larger patriotism which inspired his Rule Britannia Overture. 
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Add to heredity and the long, arduous, and devoted practice of his art 
the sagacious tenacity of his race, leavened by a rich vein of humour, and 
you will begin to understand how, without ever courting publicity or 
thrusting himself into the limelight, he has proved a wise and firm ruler, 
and has kept all his old friends while winning the respect and affection 
of the young. 

Musicians are a genus irritabile , and, in the phrase of one of the 
most eminent living composers, modern musical genius is too often " a 
capacity for giving infinite pain.” Hans von Billow, the wittiest of them 
all, though on occasion he could behave like a great gentleman, used his 
tongue as a weapon of offence. There are no barbed shafts in Mackenzie’s 
humour; it serves him to relieve tension rather than accentuate diver¬ 
gence of opinion. He has been a great reconciler. Under him any jealousy 
that may have existed between the Academy and the Royal College of 
Music has turned to a generous rivalry and cordial co-operation. One of 
the earliest acts of his Principalship was to initiate the negotiations which 
led to the formation of the Associated Board, linking the two great char¬ 
tered Schools of Music in a common scheme of examination not merely 
for the British Isles but for the Dominions. The cordial friendship that 
united him to Sir George Grove—another of Punch's old friends—and 
to Grove’s illustrious successor, Sir Hubert Parry, binds him to the 
present Director of the R.C.M., the indefatigable and enthusiastic Sir 
Hugh Allen. 

It is a fine record, however you look at it, creative and administrative 
or social and humane—a triumph of gifts, industry, and character. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie is a great link with the past, alive to the extrava¬ 
gance and eccentricities of the moment, yet hopeful of the future, and 
the generous friend and admirer of ardent and aspiring youth. Punch 
therefore, the lover of music from his first number, in gratitude and 
affection offers his congratulations to the central figure and hero of the 
R.A.M. Centenary. 

[Note. —For permission to reprint this article and to reproduce the two 
pictures, we are indebted to the kindness of the proprietors of Punch. 


JlUtns. about Jttembws anti ®tbm. 

On July 10th the King held an Investiture at Buckingham Palace, 
when His Majesty invested Sir Alexander Mackenzie with the insignia of 
a Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order (K.C.V.O.). 

By the unanimous vote of the Council, and with the approval of the 
President, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Sir Alexander Mackenzie was 
elected Fellow of the Royal College of Music last July. The honour is 
all the greater as his name stands on the Roll as the first person not 
actually connected with the College chosen for " distinguished services 
to music.” 

A further honour for the Principal is the degree of Mus.Doc. con¬ 
ferred upon him last June by the University of Oxford. 

Mr. York Bowen’s String Quartet in D minor is one of the works 
selected for publication under the Carnegie Trust Publication Scheme. 

The June number of Musical Opinion contained an illustrated 
article by Mr. H. Orsmond Anderton on Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
"The Scottish Minstrel.” 
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Mr. Alec Rowley, wrote an article on “Harvest Festival Music ’ ’ in 
the J*dy number of The Music Teacher. 

Dr. G. J. Bennett has been elected to the Court of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker was the organizer and inventor of the Warwick 
Pageant in July. 

On July 22nd Dr. Charles Macpherson, as President of the Royal 
College of Organists, delivered an address, and presented the diplomas, 
to the recently-elected Fellows and Associates. 

Congratulations to Mr. T. E. Maddox on having puned the diploma 
of L.R.A.M. as teacher of singing. 

A meeting of the Marylebone Branch of the British Music Society 
was held on June 7th, at Mr. Herbert Walenn’s Studio, Nottingham 
Place, W., when the programme was provided by Miss Amy Evans, Mr. 
Fraser Gange, and the Spencer Dyke Quartet. 

The pupils of Mr. Fred Gostelow gave a pianoforte recital at Stein¬ 
way Hall on July 6th. 

An article on the Centenary of the R.A.M., with a portrait of the 
Principal and an illustration of the Duke’s Hall, appeared in The Music 
Teacher for August. 

Three invitation pianoforte recitals were given at Wigmore Hall, on 
June 27th, June 30th, and July 4th, by students of the Tobias Matthay 
Pianoforte School. A fourth recital was given at Queen’s Hall on 
July 7th. 

Miss Lily West gave a pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on June 26. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Higgo (Grahamstown) on the 
arrival of a son and heir. 

Miss Ada Tunks gave her annual pupils’ concert at Fyvie Hall, 
Regent Street, on July 7th. 

Musical Opinion for September contained an article, with portrait, 
on Mr. Montague Phillips. 

Miss Dorothy Griffiths gave a pianoforte recital at TEolian Hall on 
June 20th. 

On April 26th Miss Elsie Horne lectured on “ Moods in Music ’’ to 
the Hampstead Branch of the British Music Society. 

A Scriabin recital was given at Matinee Hall, on June 22nd, by 
pupils of Mr. George Aitken. 

Mr. F. C. Field Hyde gave a Holiday Course, in Liverpool, from 
July 28th to August 5th, which was preceded by a public lecture, entitled 
“ Making the best of a Voice.’’ 

As a result of his recent Students’ Recital at Wigmore Hall, Mr. 
Frederick Moore sent ^62 Os. 6d. to St. Dunstan’s, making a total of 
/236 17s. from the last four recitals in aid of this fund. 

In celebration of his R.A.M. Jubilee, Mr. Tobias Matthay was given 
a reception by his pupils at his School at Wimpole Street on July 21st. 
A beautiful triptych, the work of Stanley North, containing the names of 
some eighty of his pupils, was unveiled by Miss Irene Scharrer and Miss 
Myra Hess. Mrs. Spencer Curwen made the presentation speech. 

We are gratified to hear that Mrs. Russell has recovered from her 
recent illness, and hopes to see all her old friends at the R.A.M. this 
term. She desires gratefully to acknowledge the sympathetic enquiries, 
the much-appreciated kind letters, flowers, fruit, &c., received from pro¬ 
fessors, students, ex-students, and others during her illness, 
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In the prospectus of the Promenade Concerts (28th season) we notice 
the following Academy names-Executants: Miss Marjorie Hayward, 
Miss Irene Scharrer, Miss Clara Butterworth, Miss Carmen Hill, Miss 
Myra Hess, Miss May Mukle, Mr. Percy Heming, Mr. York Bowen, 
and Mr. Robert Radford ; Composers: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Edward 
German, Mr. Granville Bantock, Mr. Arnold Bax, Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
Mr. Montague Phillips, Mr. John B. McEwen, Mr. W. H. Reed, and 
Mr. Eric Coates. The last-named four conducted their own works. 

Sincere sympathy will be felt for Mr. Ernest Read on the loss of his 
little daughter, who lately passed away after a severe operation. 


(Hub Doings. 

The meeting on May 27th was yet another “ all star’’ event. Mr. 
Harold Samuel played Bach’s Fantasie in D, and later a group of small 
pieces consisting of (a) “Nancie’’ (Thomas Morley), '(b) Prelude and 
‘ ‘ King’s Hunting Jigg ’ ’ (John Bull), (c) “ Le Gazouillements ” (Couperin), 
and (d) “ Les Tourbillons ” (Dandrieu). Miss Amy Evans, who was 
accompanied by Mr. Harold Craxton, sang two groups of songs—(a) 
“ Menuet de Martini ’’ (old French), (b) “ Je suis attacher des Rubans ’’ 
(old French), (c) “Extase’’ (Duparc), (d) “ Depuis le Jour ” (Charpentier), 
and (a) “Adrift” (Bantock), (b) “Wind in the Wheat ” (Montague 
Phillips), (c) “ E’en as a Lovely Flower ” (Frank Bridge), (d) “ The Lass 
with the Delicate Air ’ ’ (Arne). The programme was completed with 
Miss Lena Ash well’s delivery of some recitations with musical accom¬ 
paniments by Stanley Hawley, which were played by Miss Phyllis 
Norman Parker. There was again a very large audience, which filled 
the Duke’s Hall. 

Owing to the pressure of work caused by the Centenary Celebrations, 
Branch B had no summer outing this year, but held instead a very suc¬ 
cessful dance on July 22nd, at which over 230 were present. 


(frgatt Emtals. 

Mr. F. A. W. Docker , at St. Mary’s Church, Burghfield, near Reading. 
Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Luton Parish Church; at St. John’s Church, 
Southend-on-Sea; at the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford; at the 
Wesleyan Church, Leighton Buzzard; at the Congregational 
Church, Dunstable, 

Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, at St. Lawrence Jewery, E.C. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, at St. Vedast Foster, E.C. 


German, Edward. 

Tone poem for orchestra, “ The Willow Song ” ... 


Jenner , Harold. 

“ Undine,” song 


Novello & Co. 
Metzler & Co. 
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Keel, Frederick. 

V Sigh no more, ladies,” song . 

“ Had I a golden pound to spend,” song ... 

Moss, Katie. 

“ The Prophet,” song. 

“ The Smiling Valley,” song. 

Whitehouse, W.E. 

Six little Violoncello Solos with pianoforte 
accompaniment 


Boosey & Co; 
Boosey & Co. 

Cramer & Co. 
Ascherberg & Co. 


Joseph Williams, Ltd. 


EDWARD G. CROAGER. 

We regret to record the death at Vancouver (B.C.) of Mr. Edward 
G. Croager, while on an examination tour for the Associated Board. 
The cause was pneumonia. Born in London in 1861, he was chorister, 
and pupil-assistant to Mr. F. A. W. Docker, at St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street; organist and choirmaster at the Church of the Annuciation, 
Quebec Street ; St. Mark’s, North Audley Street ; St. Paul’s, Avenue 
Road, N.W. ; and, finally, Christ Church, Brondesbury. Also organist 
to the Handel Society and music-master at Clapham Common College, 
and St. Paul’s School, Kensington. He conducted the Amersham Choral 
Society for eight years, and the West Hampstead Choral and Orchestral 
Society for fourteen years. Mr. Croager always took a keen interest in 
the Club on the Committee of which he had served more than once. 


ANNIE M. CHILD: A MEMOIR. 

By F. Corder. 

By the passing of this remarkable woman it is not too much to say 
that every member of the Royal Academy staff feels the shock of a per¬ 
sonal bereavement. Apart from sentiments of individual regard and 
esteem, a character so lofty as hers creates an atmosphere around it 
which is universally felt and seldom expressed in words ; the atmosphere 
of rectitude and nobility of mind. Such a soul cannot but exercise great 
influence for good over all who come near it. 

Annie Child was the eldest but one of a rather large family. Her 
instincts, from early childhood, were towards literature, and I am told 
that after the age of four, when she first learned to read, she seemed to 
be scarcely ever without a book in her hand. She would shut herself up 
in her attic for hours to weep over Hans Andersen. Being delicate, she 
was educated at home, and at thirteen or so turned her whole attention 
to art. It will be news to most of her friends of her latter days that for ten 
years she studied drawing and painting very hard, passing examinations, 
and even exhibiting pictures at the Liverpool and Birmingham Art Gal¬ 
leries. But presently she developed a fine contralto voice, took lessons 
of Mr. Arthur Thompson, and, at rather a later age than is usual, entered 
the Royal Academy. Here she studied under Fred Walker and after¬ 
wards Edwin Holland, but though she won her silver medal in 1891, she 
failed to get her certificate. Her study of elocution with Mr. Millard, 
an enthusiast and specialist, turned her thoughts into the channel 
in which they were thenceforth to flow. Becoming a sub-Professor 
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in the subject, she, with her friend Katie Thomas, was elected a 
Professor upon her teacher’s death to carry on his traditions and work. 
Elocution and acting were just then booming ; four new professors were 
added to the staff, but the spade work was all done by these two capable 
women, who really founded the R.A.M. school of elocution, Annie 
Child would have gone on the stage, for which she had much talent, 
besides the advantages of a commanding presence and a fine speaking 
voice, but her parents were averse to this, and, although some of us have 
pleasant memories of her treading the boards with Mr. Farren, she 
settled down gradually into a position as a trainer of young girls for the 
stage or platform, and soon became known and esteemed by theatrical 
managers in search of budding talent. It may be confidently and em¬ 
phatically asserted that no pupil ever studied with her without being the 
better for it in more ways than one. Her gifts of human sympathy and 
understanding made her easily the best friend of every new comer, for 
they were all made to feel that she lived but to help others. Her latest 
service to the Academy was to introduce and interest the Bishop of 
London in us, whom now we are proud to possess as our Honorary 
Chaplain. Light lie the earth upon our best of helpers ! 


JLafonro Utiitx. 

The Centenary Festival is now but a memory. . It is not likely, how¬ 
ever, to be forgotten by any who were present, either as performers or 
listeners. Success certainly crowned the efforts of the past and present 
students who so generously and ably contributed to the various musical 
functions. Congratulations are due to them, and to the members of the 
special Committees and our worthy Secretary, who gave so much care 
and thought to the general arrangements. (Few, perhaps, realise the 
enormous amount of extra work entailed by the latter.) It is not intended 
to enter into details here, a full account of the Celebration being found 
elsewhere; but it may be remarked that the Press generally gave a good 
deal of attention to this important event in our history, and amongst the 
most graceful tributes received were those appearing in the form of an 
illustrated article and double-page cartoon in Punch for the weeks of 
July 12th and 19th. 

Only a short while before our festivities commenced, our good friend, 
Colonel Finlay, for many years a member of the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment, passed away. His never-failing interest and genial presence will 
be sorely missed. The heartfelt sympathy of all will be extended to 
Mrs. Finlay in her sad loss. 

Dy the death of Miss Annie M. Child, which took place during the 
summer vacation, after a long illness, borne with heroic fortitude, the 
Academy has lost an exceptionally able and esteemed professor. All 
those elocution and diction students who were fortunate enough to be 
under her tuition will readily testify as to the devotion and care which 
she bestowed on each and all. Her name will ever be remembered with 
sincere gratitude and affection. 

Mr. John B. McEwen has been elected a member of the Committee 
of Management. 

The following Professors have been appointed Mrs. Tobias 
Matthay (Elocution), Messrs. Leo Livens and Egerton Tidmarsh 
(Pianoforte ). 
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At a recent meeting of the Directors, the following elections took 
plape:— Fellowships: Misses Marjorie Hayward, Carmen Hill, May 
Mukle, Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Dorothea Webb, Messrs. Frank Arnold, 
H. L. Balfour, Philip Cathie, Eric Coates, Ambrose Coviello, Percy 
Heming, Welton Hickin, Arthur Hinton, Frank Idle, Herbert Lake, 
Montague Phillips, Sydney Rosenbloom, Lionel Tertis, Marcus Thomson, 
Septimus Webbe, Herbert Withers. Associateships: Misses Edith 
Bartlett, Jessie Bristol, Olga Carmine, Mollie Halse, Lilian Smith ; 
Messrs. Jeroslav Bauer, Alfred de Reyghere, Ambrose Gauntlett, 
Leonard Hubbard, Bryden Monteith, Ewart Shad wink, John Van Zijl. 
Hon. R.A.M.: Mr. P. F. Battishill, Dr. Waiforf Davies, Mr. H. 
Balfour Gardiner, Mr. Gustav Holst, Madame La Foy, Dame Ethel 
Smyth, Professor Donald F. Tovey. 

A Special Prize has been instituted by Mrs. Ernest Kiver in loving 
memory of her son, Hubert Kiver, who was killed in the Great War. 
The first competition will take place this Term. W. H. 


Jioticts. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ” is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. Russell Chester, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 








